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AN ADVENTURE IN THULE. 
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CuaPTER VI. 
They formed a picturesque group there on the 
summit of the level plateau—the smaller lad stir- 
ring up the smouldering portions of the bonfire, 
the elder heaping on broken planks and sticks, 
the young girl standing apart and sometimes 
watching them and sometimes scanning the now | 
darkened plain of the waters whence she under- 
stood that help was to come; while as the masses 
of roaring fire waxed or waned, the long black 
shadows moved on the greensward and the rocks. 
Perhaps, indeed, it was their tending of the 
bonfire that prevented the lads from keeping a 
sharp look-out; at allevents 
it was neither of them that 


| 
| 
| 


| narration of all their adventures during these past 


| when the farmer and the schoolmaster got ashore 
| —Colin and Archie helping to haul the bow of the 
boat up on to the shingle! Indeed, amid all these 
| questions and exclamations and remonstrances 
| the worthy schoolmaster quite forgot that ordina- 
| rily he made it a strict rule to speak only in Eng- 

lish. How could English—which is a slow, for- 

mal, limited language—have got from the boys a 


two days? But that over, Mr. Livingston recol- 
lected himself. 

“Archie,” said he, in his best English, ‘‘you 
wass saying 
the leddy is a 
French led- 
dy ‘” 

“ Seadh!” 
said Archie; 








first discovered that people 
were coming to their rescue. 
They had had the bonfire 
blazing for nearly an hour 
when suddenly the young la- 
dy came to them, and eager- 
ly said something, and point- 
ed towards the sea in the di- 
rection of the mainland. 
Both of the lads withdrew 
from the glare of the bonfire 
and peered into the darkness 
with eves that were well ac- 
customed to desery distant 








objects. 

“Well, now,” said Colin McCalmont, with some | 
mortification, “it will be a strange thing if a 
French lady can make out what I cannot make 
out; but there is not anything that I can make 
out between here and the land.” 

“Your eyes are blind with the fire, Colin, and 
so are mine,” said his companion. “I wish I 
could ask her what it is.” 

“I see it! Isee it! it is a light!” exclaimed 
McCalmont, with involuntary eagerness. Then 
he immediately checked himself. Throughout he 
had spoken as if their rescue was a matter of 
course, in order to keep up his companion’s spir- 
its. He was not going to betray any extraordina- 
ry surprise, or delight, or thankfulness now. So 
he continued in a tone of cool criticism,— 

“Well, now, Archie, that is a strange sort of 
light. Your father has a lantern for the dark 
nights; but that is not a lantern at the mast-head 
atall. It is very low down, and it is red.” 

“Maybe it is a torch at the bow,” suggested 
Archie Livingston. 

“And you will be making a very good guess 
that time, Archie, for now I can see the sparks; 
and the sparks are dropping like sparks from a 
squib. Oh, this is a fine breeze, to be sure; and 
your father’s boat is as quick a sailor as any one 
on the west coast of the Lewis. I should not won- 
der if they could hear us now.” 

Herewith he gave a tremendous long, slow howl, 
such as the shepherds use when the dogs are far 
up on the hill. But there was no response. 

“They will be too far away yet,” said his com- 
panion. “Indeed, Colin, it is not I that am sorry 
we have not to stay another night on the island. 
It was terrible—the cries’”— 

“They were the cries of the French lady, that 
was all,” said the elder lad. “To think they were 
the cries of ghosts! Tell me this, Archie; if you 
can see through a ghost, and if a ghost can go 
away into nothing, where is the throat for it to 
make a cry with? It is your head that is full of 
nonsense about ghosts and things like that. 

“This is what I will do for you now, Archie; 
you will catch one of your ghosts and bring him 
to me; and I will take the knife I have for open- 
ing the mussels for bait, and I will cut open the 
ghost for you, and then you will be seeing wheth- 
er he has any lungs, or a throat, or a tongue that 
could make a noise. I tell you I have not as 
much fear of a ghost as I have of a skate. When 
you are cutting open a skate, sometimes he will 
Snap at your finger. I will let the ghost snap at 
my finger if he can.” 

Whether this logic quite convinced Archie Liv- 
ingston is not of much moment; he merely said, 
“It is I who am glad not to have another night on 
Farriskeir,” and kept his eyes fixed on the sput- 
tering red light that was now momentarily com- 
ing nearer. 


and then he, 
too, recollect 
ed himself. 
“Ay, she's 
French. And 
no word of 
English at 
abl.” 

“Kott pless 
me!” said the schoolmaster, looking somewhat 
distressed. And then he turned to his friend 
McCalmont, Colin's father. 

“It is a terriple pusiness,” said he, ‘to speak in 
another langwich when one is not speaking it for 
many years and years. Heh, Duncan, gif me the 
oat-cake and the whiskey out of the locker; and 
be quick about it, too. The boys are goot boys, 
and do not touch the whiskey; but if the young 
leddy has had nothing to eat ahl the day but 
eachans, she will hef a drop of whiskey and no 
harm whateffer. And whiskey is a goot langwich 
that everyone can understand.” 

The young French lady had come down from 
the plateau, and was standing apart—observing 
everything eagerly, but not attempting to speak. 
She could see by their gestures and by their occa- 
sionally looking towards her, that they were tell- 
ing the story, so far as they knew it. But pres- 
ently Mr. Livingston, having got some whiskey 
in a tumbler, and carrying a piece of oat-cake in 
his other hand, went along to where she was stand- 
ing and made her a most gracious and courteous 
bow. 

Then he considered. He looked at her dark 
eyes vaguely (everything was lit up by the glare 
from the bonfire), as if he was wondering how to 
open communication with her. Then he said, 
slowly,— 

““Mademoiselle—tcr est—est oat-cake—et aussi 
whiskey—trés bon pour vous’ — 

But at the same instant he was evidently start- 
led by her uttering a slight cry—partly of delight, 
partly of entreaty ; and the next moment she was 
pouring out the story of her wrongs and griefs, 
with many piteous gestures and appeals. 

The schoolmaster was quite bewildered. She 
spoke so rapidly, so pathetically, that he did not 
understand a single word; he could only vaguely 
gather from her piteous intonation that she had 
suffered injury and was begging him to be kind to 
her. 

“Kott pless me! Kott pless me!” he murmured 
to himself; “it is a terriple thing to understand a 
stranche langwich. The poorcreature! She will 
pay no heed to the oat-cake and the whiskey.” 

Then to add to his confusion the farmer came 
up. 

“Well, now, Mr. Livingston, and what iss the 
matter about the young leddy? It is the stranch- 
est thing I ever heard of. How wass she come to 





What a wild torrent of Gaelic was poured forth 





Farrisker ?” 


“You will see this, Dunvorgan,’’* said the school- | people. 


But the young leddy she wass making a 


master, “the French langwich is not like other! prayer to the master of the smack; and maype 


langwiches; when it iss spoke slow, then effery 
one will understand it that knows it; but when it 
iss spoke quick, then no one understands it at abl. 
We will get the young leddy into the poat, and 
we will tek her back home with us; and maype 
on the way I will hef the story to tell to you.” 
When the young lady understood that she was 
to go into the boat, she obeyed willingly; and 
when she had taken her seat in the stern, there 
was handed to her a rug made of the very finest ; 













| sheep’s wool, that Archie Livingston’s mother had 
sent, thinking that the boys might have been ship- 
| wrecked and be foundon the rocks with wet 

clothes. But indeed the night was not cold, and 
| she merely let the rug lie across her knees. She 
| seemed to care about nothing but having her story 

understood by the only one among these friendly 
| people who knew a little of French. 

And when at length they had got the boat afloat 
again, and the mainsail hoisted, and when, in the 
silence of the night, they proceeded to make their 
way back to the mainland of Lewis, the school- 
master managed to hint to her that, if she would 
speak slowly, and say what she had said all over 
again, he would understand her better. 

This intimation she seemed to comprehend very 
well; for now she began very patiently to speak 
to him; and she instantly paused when he seemed 
not to follow her, so that he might have time to 
repeat the word or to question her. 

“Pless me, Dunvorgan,” said he, at length, 
“but this is the stranche story; and if the two 
lads wass not happen to be on the island, it would 
hef been a murder, as sure as death. Poor thing! 
that was to hef been marriet this ferry day. We 
will hef the sheriff at Styornoway to inquire into 
this.” 

“And what does she say, Mr. Livingston ?” 
asked the farmer. 

“Well, you see, Dunvorgan, it is not easy in the 
dark, where there iss no light to write down a 
word, to understand such a langwich as the French 
langwich; but if I do not mek a great mistake, 
the young leddy wass stolen away from her 
friends, and put on board the smack; and little 
doubt hef I that the master of the smack wass 
paid to mek away with her—maype in the night- 
time, if there wass no one seeing. 

“She iss from Morlaix, that iss on the coast of 
Brittany ; and any one that iss well-read, and ac- 
quented with geography and other things, knows 
that the people of Brittany are ferry revencheful 





* The name of the farm. These territorial designa- 
tions are common in Scotland. 





he wass afrait; or maype he thought that leaving 
her on an island wass ass goot ass anything to 
put her away—ay! ay! the poor young lass that 
wass to hef been marriet this ferry day mirover!” 

“Mr. Livingston, some one will hef to answer 
for this; what do you think now ?” 

“That is what I think. And we will get at the 
story better when we hef the sheriff from Styorno- 
way ; and the sheriff’s leddy—oh, she is wonder- 
ful goot at ahl langwiches, except the Gaelic, and 
she is not so goot at the Gaelic: and 
the sheriff will be for taking the young 
leddy over to Styornoway, no doubt, 
and putting her on board of the Clans- 
man, and sending her back to her 
friends. And the goot heart of her! 
do you know what she hass been offer- 
ing to me?” 

“How can I know ?” 

“She wass wanting me to tek her 
gold rings and her gold watch and 
chain, too; and to gif them to the boys 
for their kindness. Do you hear that, 
now, Colin, and you, too, Archie? 
But I would not hef her go away back 
to France, and be speaking to the 
French people, and be saying that the 
Highland people would tek money for 
a kindness. I would not hef any one 
say that.” 

“That iss right, Mr. Livingston; my 
boy Colin would tek no money for 
being of help to any one. And if he 
would tek money, then it iss a stick I 
would tek to his back, to gif him a 
little goot manners. But it iss a 
stranche thing that the master of the 
yacht, if he wass such a scoundrel as 
that, wass not for stealing the young 
leddy’s watch and the other things 
too.” 

“Dunvorgan,” said the school-mas- 
ter, thoughtfully, “I will tell you my 
opinion now — that the master of the 
smack wass afrait of what he had 
done, and wass glad to get her away 
out of the smack without thinking of 
anything else. And I suppose he wass 
thinking that if he left her on Farris- 


| keir, no one would effer see or hear of her again 


—that she would go mad and drown herself, 
maype—ay, ay—and ferry likely that would hef 
happened but for the two young lads—it wass a 
very stranche chance.” 

When they reached the shore on the other side, 
it was close on midnight; but all the same there 
were near a dozen people waiting for them; and 
great was the wonderment among the folk when 
they heard the strange news. And they were 
civil enough not to stare at the young French 
lady ; but they were very kind to her; and she 
was taken up to Dunvorgan farm, where they got 
some supper for her, and some tea, and gave her 
a bed-room all to herself—which is a luxury in 
those parts. And amid all this the lads found 
occasion to have a little talk between themselves 
—of course in Gaelic. 

“There is one good thing, Archie, that every 
one is taken up with the young French lady; and 
my father has not said anything about the loss of 
the boat.” 

“And I do not think they will say anything 
now, Colin; for three lives are better than a boat.” 

“But it is hard on my father, Archie, that he 
should have to pay for another boat.” 

However, as it turned out, the new boat was 
paid for in quite an unexpected way. For when 
the sheriff at Stornoway had learned all this story, 
and when he had communicated with the young 
lady’s friends in Brittany, there was, of course, a 
great commotion; and the two lads had to go 
over to Stornoway to give evidence there before 
some gentlemen sent all the way over from France 
for the purpose. 

Then the young lady left with these gentlemen 
(though it seemed as if she would never cease ex- 
pressing to the two lads, through the sheriff, her 
gratitude to them), and no one expected to hear 
any more of the thing, except the sheriff, who 
knew better. 

One day Colin McCalmont and Archie Living- 
ston, with their respective fathers, were summoned 
to go over to Stornoway, to the sheriff’s office; 





and they went. 


394 


“J have got the reward now, for you two boys,” 
said he. 

“What reward ?” they both said at once. 

“The reward that was offered in the French pa- 
pers for information about that young lady when 
she was found to be missing.” 

He showed them an oblong piece of paper. 

“It is five thousand francs; do you know how 
much that is ?” 

“I do not,” said Colin; and the school-master’s 
son looked doubtful. 

“I suppose you can divide by twenty-five, 
surely ?” said he, good-naturedly. 

“That would come to two hundred pounds,” 
said the younger lad. 

“Very well, then. That piece of paper is worth 
two hundred pounds; and that is one hundred 
pounds for each of you. If I were you, I would 
put it in the savings-bank; and when you grow 
up, it would be a fine thing for you.” 

“T will not do that, sir,” said Colin McCalmont. 

“What then ?” 

“T will buy a boat for my father as good as the 
one that was sunk—ay, and better, too. And if 
there is anything over, that is what I will put into 
the savings-bank.” 

“But wait a minute, my lad. This five thousand 
franes is the reward offered by Mademviselle Des- 
clin’s guardians—for she has neither father nor 
mother; but she wishes to add something to show 
that she does not forget your kindness to her. 
She wishes to be allowed to give you a boat, sails 
and all complete, similar to the one that was sunk ; 
only it is to be your own. But that will do for 
your father as well as for yourself.” 

“Surely, surely,” said Dunvorgan. ‘Let the lad 
have the whole of the hundred pounds put in the 
bank in his own name. It will be a good thing 
for him when he will take a farm for himself.” 

“And you, Archie Livingston; tam to buy you 
a silver watch. And if I were you I would sit 
down and write the young lady a letter in very 
good English. And there is another thing, Colin, 
my lad; she wants you to have the boat called the 

"élicité—for that is her own name; and you can 
have no objection to that.” 

“Surely no, sir; and will I write her a letter, 
too ?” 

“You could not do better. And so that is all 
settled. But wait a minute, my lads; I think the 
next time you go out to frighten the Frenchmen 
from stealing the sheep at Farriskeir, you’d bet- 
ter leave the pistol ashore; you might get into 
trouble. And perhaps if the Government were to 
send the Jackal round that way once or twice 
about this time of the year, that would give them 
a greater fright than any horse-pistol.” 

So that was the end of the adventure; and if 
you should happen on the west coast of Lewis to 
run against a smart little cutter called the Féli- 
cité, and should wonder at the name, they will 
tell you the story there about the two boys who 
went to frighten the French fishermen away from 
Farriskeir and Ruaveg. 

(Concluded.) 


= a 
DUTCH ETIQUETTE 


A Dutch hostess never puts herself out of the 
way on account of a visitor who is stopping at her 
An English lady, in describing the eti- 
quette as she found it in Holland, says: 

“Your hostess comes down to breakfast with her 
hair in curl-papers or crimping-pins, according to 
the fashion of her coiffure; her person is garbed 
in an old flannel dressing-gown. 

“She wears neither collar nor brooch; and I 
have indeed seen a lady appear at breakfast with 
stockingless feet, thrust into old, down-trodden 
slippers; in short, she is strictly en demi totlette, 
and makes no pretence whatever of being any- 
thing else. She dresses in time for the second 
break fast—Aoffij it is called. 

“Should a visitor call between the two meals, 
she receives him or her, as the case may be. She 
says, ‘I do not profess to have made my toilette.’ 

“Once or twice I have suggested, ‘What will he 
think ?’ and I have always received the same airy 
reply, ‘I do not make my toilette until Aoffij-time.’ 

“I went to pay a short visit at a house where I 
only knew one of the daughters—a charming 
house !—where I met some of the greatest artists 
and musical celebrities in Europe. 

“]T arrived in time for dinner, and was delighted 
with everything. The sadle, filled with pictures 
and china, won my keenest admiration, and final- 
ly I went to roost in one of the nicest bedrooms 
and most utterly luxurious beds it was ever my 
good fortune to have allotted to me. 

“And the next morning I arose, dressed and 
found my way to the huis kamer, or ordinary liv- 
ing-room. 

“On the stairs I passed a stout, elderly person, 
with a queer white net on her head, no hair to be 
seen, clad in a very dirty gray cotton wrapper. 

“She was scolding vociferously at a man-ser- 
vant, and I took her for a housekeeper, wonder- 
ing the lady of the house would allow her to go 
about such an untidy object. 

“Judge of my surprise when she followed me 
into the room, and accosted me with, ‘Well, you 
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was it possible ? 
“T had seen the previous evening a handsome, 


gowns, real lace round her fair throat, her hair 
all waved and crimped—brown, rich and shining ; 
a dignified, gracious being, who could talk well 
and pleasantly upon any subject, who spoke four 
foreign languages fluently—and what did I find in 
the morning ? 

“Just a dirty, untidy shrew! Really, I won- 
dered how her face could have become so dirty in 
those few hours—it looked as if it had not been 
washed for a week.” 


~~ 
+o 


CHANGELESS TRUTH. 


It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, Truth is su; 
That, howsoe’er I stay and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change; 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


—-—- +o 





For the Companion. 


DARK DEEDS IN A PALACE. 


Any one who has once seen the picturesque lit- 
tle village of Zaboria will never forget it. 
On the right and left there rise, like giants from | 
| the red clay bed below, two high cliffs which tow- 
| er above the surrounding plain, and are reflected | 
|in the Volga, which here spreads out like a lake 
| as it creeps lazily along, rippling and rounding | 
| about their feet. 

On the highest of the cliffs stands the palace of | 
| Prince Alexis Yourivitch. On the other cliff the | 
| famous monastery of St. Macarius, with richly | 
| decorated churches, their walls brilliantly paint- | 
}ed, their fantastic cupolas of blue and purple 
gemmed with golden stars, terminating in glitter- 
ing crosses which secm to surmount and triumph 
over the crescent. ( 

In the very centre of the village are the market- | 
places, a few cotton factories and some iron works. | 

Along the banks are huge barns for the storing | 
of grain, and beside the wharf are scores of barg- | 
es and Noah’s-Ark-like-looking boats painted in | 
red and green, each furnished with a pair of eyes | 
at its bows. This completes the picture of pretty | 
little Zaboria. | 

If my readers will only add a summer day in} 
all its fulness of light and warmth, the never- 
ending sound of the bells from the monastery and | 
its churches, the mellow bleating of the sheep in | 
the distant pasture lands, and the sweet wander- | 
ing voices of the cuckoo and hermit thrush, heard | 
but never seen, and they will form faint idea of 
the strange and magical charm of this busy little 
Russian village. 

Here is the scene of a story which I heard some 
months ago from an old man, my Russian guide, 
and which well illustrates the strange life of the 
Russians of a former generation. It seems like 
a cruel picture from the Middle Ages. 

As we leisurely ascended the cliff on the right, 
my guide shook his head and seemed to regret the | 
old times, when all the life and joy of the village 
were on this height, and no one dared even to 
speak aloud below. 

“Now, all is changed,” he began, as we climbed 
toward the castle. ‘We are all free, to be sure, 
but there is no one to look after us, and no one to 
keep us in order.” And he sighed deeply. 

By this time we had ascended the steps and had 
begun to explore the deserted palace with its gar- 
dens overgrown with weeds, its pavilions, foun- 
tains, stables, out-houses and underground pris- 
ons. Ina few moments he added, “The great and | 
noble families who once lived here are all dead 
and gone!” 

We paused in the deserted drawing-rooms and 
the banquet halls, and could hardly tear ourselves | 
away from the still partly-furnished picture-gal- | 
lery. Here were some startling family portraits ; | 
one on the right of Prince Alexis Yourivitch him- | 
self, of whom terrible tales are told. What a cruel, 
wicked face that was! The artist had stamped 
on the canvass the diabolical character of the man | 
he had portrayed. | 

Next to him was a charming portrait of the | 
Princess Natalie Danielofna, his wife, a young | 
and lovely woman, with large dark eyes, a rich, | 
brown skin and lightish brown hair, dressed in | 
the style of Louis XV. 

On the right of the Princess was the portrait, in | 
full length, of a military officer, Prince Boris, her | 
only son, and close to this, to judge from the form, 
that of a very young lady dressed in a pale blue 
robe of antique fashion. In her beautiful hand | 








smeared with black paint! 


guide. 
pointing to the picture—“‘was a great and awful 
man. 
slaves; all this fair country as far as the eye can 
see belonged to him, and even the little village be- 
low there. 


home his bride, that lovely lady up there,—the 
Princess Natalie. A magnificent hunt was planned 





fair-faced lady, dressed in the richest of silken | 


| Ah! but he was a great and awful man! 


| die! 


| him and forgive me, thy erring servant. 


He owned no less than three thousand | 
| young prince looked on with grief in their hearts. 
| But they did not dare even to smile a welcome 
| home to the heir of all Zaboria. 


“I remember the day on which he brought | 


and had a hundred horses under my care, with 
| almost as many grooms. 

‘As bad luck would have it, my master’s favor- 
ite hunting mare was lame, and I did not know it. 

“It was an awful moment forme. The Prince 
flew into a terrible rage and foamed at the mouth | 
like a wild animal, and ordered a dozen of the at- | 
tendants to have fifty lashes forthwith, while he | 
rode off on the gray thoroughbred hunter. 

“I had already had two or three such misfor- | 
tunes, and it was my pride that before I was twen- 
ty I had had five hundred lashes, and every one 
of them laid on with a right good will. 

“Oh dear! but it was a sight to see the Prince 
in arage. He jumped up and down, clapped his 
hands on his thighs, roared, screamed and swore, 
until the curses seemed to roll out of his mouth 
like melted butter. The wild beasts of the forest 
were no match for him when he was in a passion. 


“Well, time passed on. I cannot tell you all 
that happened. But the gentle Princess was 
treated harshly by the Prince. His fits of ungov- 
ernable rage grew worse. The Prince and Prin- 
cess had only one child. He was a boy, and a 
bright fellow, too. One morning, not long after 
his fiftieth birthday, the Prince received a letter 
from this son, whose name was Boris. He glanced 
at its contents, and then began to roar like a bull 
and to smash the looking-glasses and tables. The 
attendants who were present fell on their knees 
and prayed to the Virgin to avert the coming 
storm, while those who could, rushed from the 
palace. 

“The Prince, raving like a maniac, rushed up 
to the chamber of the Princess Natalie, his wife, 
who was lying on her couch ill and in great suf- 
fering, and poured upon her a torrent of abuse; 
accusing her of having connived at the marriage 
of their son to a low-born maiden. In his fury 
he dragged her from her sick bed and hurled her 
out of the room. Finding that she made no re- 
sistance, he rushed off to spend the rest of his in- 
dignation on the first unfortunate servant he 
might encounter. 

“Not until he was out of the castle did the 
princess’ maids venture to her assistance. Aree- 
na, her chief attendant, lifted her from the fluor 
where her crucl husband had flung ker, and laid 
her on her couch. But in a moment, as she looked 
at the pale face before her, she saw that her mis- 
tress was dying. 

“*Q my lady! O my beloved mistress!’ she 
cried; ‘what shall Ido without you? Oh, don’t 
Don’t desert your faithful slave!’ and Aree- 
na wrung her hands and sobbed aloud. 

“The Princess opened her eyes and gazed 
around. Becoming conscious of the grief of her 
faithful servant, she put out her hand and drew 
her towards her and whispered,— 

“*Areena, I am dying, but it was not his fault. 
Tell him so if he should be shocked at my death. 
He cannot help his temper. O Jesus, forgive 
Areena, 
give my dying blessing to Boris and to his young 
wife. Oh that I could sec his face! 

*«*Pray, Areena, pray for me!’ she murmured, 
then closed her eyes and lay very still, while her 
breast heaved with pain. After a long pause, she 
opened her eyes and whispered, ‘Give my love to 
my dear Prince. Farewell!’ 

“Next morning the lovely Princess Natalie was 
found dead by her husband. No one had dared 
to tell him of her death. I think she must have 
died of grief at her son’s marriage,” added the 
guide. He seemed to be trying to satisfy any 
lurking doubt in his mind as to the real cause of 
her sudden death. 

“A year or more after the Princess Natalie’s 
death, the Prince received another letter from his 
son telling him that he was going to bring his 
bride home for a visit. The Prince called the head 
butler and said,— 

“«*Borkha’ (as he called his son for short) ‘will 
arrive here to-morrow, bringing his low-born | 
bride with him. Now mark my orders. No one | 
must take off his hat to them. Let every one who 
meets thei bark like dogs in their faces. 

«When they reach the palace let no one unhar- 
ness their horses, so that, as soon as I have given 
them both a sound whipping, they may start off 
again without delay.’ 

“The Prince’s instructions were all carried out. 
Prince Boris and his bride suffered every indigni- 
ty that could be thought of. A hundred and fifty 
village boys, in obedience to orders, greeted them | 
at the entrance to the village with outstretched | 








“The servants and domestics who loved their 


“Meanwhile, at the main entrance of the man- 
| Sion stood Prince Alexis, with a whip in his hand; 
‘his fierce eyes burning like those of a wolf, his 


child, will you not speak with me this morning ?’ | in honor of the great event, but I heard my moth- | hand shaking, and his whole body trembling with 
“It was my hostess! I felt myself turn scarlet | er say the poor young bride hung her head, fold- | rage. 


as I stammered out an apology. I never should 
have known her except from her voice; and the 


ed her thick veil more closely around her face as 
she neared her future home, pleaded a headache 


| “The carriage approached the main entrance. 
| As Boris with uncovered head assisted his young 





fast, not surprised that I had not known her. How! man. I was at the head of the Prince’s equerry,| a moment his countenance changed. He looked 


surprised, then smiled and heid out his hand. 

“The son threw himself at his father’s feet, and 
the young wife would have done the same, but the 
prince took her in his arms and embraced her. 
He complimented her on her wonderful beauty, 
forgave Boris on the spot, and ordered a grand 
feast in honor of the newly-arrived guests. 

“For a long time all was joy and peace at the 
sastle. There was an end to hunting and wild 
midnight revelries. There was very little flogging, 
and the prince seemed a different man. 

“This change was th. work of the gentle 
Princess Varvara. ‘No, father,’ she would say 
whenever she saw he was going into one of his 
old fits of rage, ‘No, no; this is not right,’ and 
he generally would become calm and reasonable. 

“In the course of a year a grandson was born 
to Prince Alexis, and his joy knew no bounds. 
When the child was old enough, he used often to 
be seen carrying it about the palace, and putting 
it tu sleep, by singing snatches of nursery-rhymes. 
At its christening, he gave a great feast and liber- 
ated two hundred slaves to please his daughter- 
in-law. 

“But the babe sickened and died. The grand- 
father was overcome with sorrow. He refused to 
eat or drink, and would not be comforted, and the 
bereaved mother put aside her own grief to try to 
comfort him. 

“Very shortly after this, the young prince was 
called back to Moscow to take up his military 
post. Varvara would have accompanied him, but 
her father-in-law was so moody and disconsolate, 
and entreated her so earnestly not to desert him, 
that Boris, realizing fully her great influence over 
his father, persuaded her to remain for the time 
being. 

“The morning of Prince Boris’s departure was 
a gloomy one to his young wife. She mourned 
the absence of her beloved husband, while she 
strove to perform her duties towards her father- 
in-law. 

“But Satan must have grown weary of the 
prince’s good behavior, for all at once the old man 
fell back into his old ways. In vain the princess 
wept, and entreated him not to indulge in his for- 
mer habits. His old boon companions came back 
one by one. Disorder and confusion began to reign 
in the palace. At times Varvara hardly dared to 
leave her room for fear of the wild and riotous 
men who wandered in the halls. At length, un- 
able to endure this life of terror, she wrote to her 
husband, entreating him to return to her, or to 
send some trusty escort to bring her to him. 

“There was a man in the castle named Ghrishka 
Chatoun, with whom the prince was very inti- 
mate. He by some means got this letter, opened 
it, and then handed it to her father-in-law. The 
prince flew into one of his old frenzies. 

“The next morning the princess was told to pre- 
pare to join her husband. She was delighted. In 
the evening the servants supposed that she entered 
a carriage with her maid, and was driven away 
by Ghrishka Chatoun. 

“That night the prince visited, all alone, his 
underground prison, where he remained a long 
time. He had the gates leading from the garden 
to the cellars nailed up, and ordered that no one 
should go near them. Then he threw his prison- 
keys into the Volga. 

“In aboat a fortnight the man Chatoun re- 
turned. He told everywhere that the Princess 
Varvara had died on the road to her husband, 
and that the maid had refused to leave the spot 
where she was buried. He brought a letter that 
he said was written by the doctor who had attended 
her, and one from the priest who had buried her. 
These the prince locked up in his desk. Then he 
gave himself up again to riotous drinking. 

‘““Meanwhile the old butler, fearing that some- 
thing was wrong, secretly sent word to Boris that 
his wife had left the castle, and that rioting and 
disorder reigned there. A fortnight later an officer 
arrived and some soldiers. He came, he said, to 
make inquiries respecting the death of the Princess 
Varvara. 

‘‘When the prince was informed that an Imperial 
officer and a body of soldiers were in the castle, 
he put on his general’s uniform, and taking his 
long, ugly whip in his hand, went to meet them. 

“*How dare you come here?’ he roared. ‘You 
shall be flogged, and so shall the Governor who 
sent you, if he dares to show his face here!’ 

‘*¢Compose yourself, prince,’ said the officer; ‘I 
have an escort of dragoons, and I come not froin 
the Governor but from the Tzar himself, to make 
inquiries into the disappearance and reported death 


she held a rose, but the whole of the face was | tongues and derisive shouts. The pretty face and | of the Princess Varvara.’ 
| gentle demeanor of the lovely young bride pro- | 
“Ah! thereby hangs a dreadful tale,” said the | duced not the slightest effect on the serfs, who | visibly. In a moment more he roared with rage, 
“Yonder Prince Alexis Yourivitch” — | Seemed to take pleasure in thus humiliating their | and foamed at the mouth. Soon a reaction came, 
| superiors. 


“On hearing this the old man began to tremble 


and he cried, ‘Oh, I am lost! I am lost!’ 

“He then tried to bribe the officer, but not suc- 
ceeding, he rushed to his own room. 

“The officer sought him there and insisted upon 
some more definite information with regard to the 
princess’ reported death; but the old man acted 
like a maniac. The officer was obliged to defer 
the examination, and returned to the inn, leaving 
his dragoons to guard the castle. 

“The prince, finding himself a prisoner in his 
own palace, began to rage once more, and in his 
wanderings through the castle he passed through 


shrill tone of anger and the language in which she | and soon retired to her own room, while the bride- | wife to alight, the prince rushed furiously upon | the picture-gallery. There his eyes fell on the 


spoke prevented me from recognizing that. 


groom and the guests started off to the hunt. 


“I cast furtive glances at her as Tate my break-; “Ah!” added the guide, “I was then a great 


|them. The bride raised her sweet blue eyes to his portrait of the Princess Varvara, dressed as when 
| face. The prince looked at her, then paused. In | he first saw her, on the evening of her arrival in 
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the palace. He started hack, looked again at the 
picture, and imagining that the lady in it shook 
her head at him, stared like one who had seen a 
ghost. Then he gasped out, ‘O God!’ and fell 
senseless to the floor. 

«When he had recovered his consciousness, he 
ordered a servant to cover the face with black 
paint. Then falling again into an unconscious 
state, he was carried to his bed. Once only he es- 
sayed to speak again. 

“Is that face blackened ?’ he asked. 

“<It is,’ replied the doctor. Then the prince 
turned in his bed, gasped out something unintelli- 
gible and died. .But oh, he was a great and awful 
man! 

“Next day the Imperial officer, at the suggestion 
of the old butler, searched the palace, and to his 
horror found the lovely Princess lying dead on 
the damp floor of the underground prison. 

“She had not been sent to join her husband at 
all, but had been imprisoned in this dungeon and 
left there to die. 

“The body was put intoa glass case and sent 
to her disconsolate husband. Prince Boris was 
heart-broken. He soon sold his father’s estates, 
set the serfs at liberty, and retired for life into the 
St. Serjius monastery. 

“Now all are dead and gone; I am the only one 
left behind,” sighed the old man, ‘‘and ever since, 
silence and desolation have fallen on the castle 
and on the hill.” 

The old guide was silent. He saw in the fiend- 
ish Prince Alexis only “a great and awful man.” 
I saw in him a wretch made insane by his own in- 
indulgences. From childhood he knew no re- 
straints. Whatever he wished to do he did, no 
matter how unjust, how selfish, how vile, how 
cruel. 

He is simply another illustration of what abso- 
lute, unrestrained power may possibly develop in 
most men—and of what it certainly does develop 
in men of low tastes and brutal instincts. 

A. H. LEoNowWENS. 








—_— +r 
“JACK.” 

Jack is the name of a donkey, who lives on a small 
island in Long Island Sound. Most donkeys have their 
little failings, but Jack has many grievous faults. 

There is but one house on the island, and in that 
Jack’s master resides. In doors and out are many 
pets. Canaries, a mocking-bird, a parrot, a squirrel, a 
dog, several cats, hens, ducks, sheep, and a small Jer- 
sey cow show how generously the kind father indulges 
his two daughters in their fondness for birds and ani- 
mals, 

Polly, the small cow, and Jack are usually good 
friends. But it is a friendship which is liable to be in- 
terrupted at any moment by Jack’s naughtiness. For 
Jack’s nature is streaked with goodness and badness. 
He has his ‘‘moods,”’ and when in a bad humor he will 
fight even the gentle Polly. 

Jack’s good-nature is a variable quantity. One mo- 
ment he seems to enjoy petting, and rubs his nose 
against your arm, coaxingly, for another lump of sugar. 
The next, he turns in mind and body and, without the 
least warning, his hind legs fly out as if he were kick- 
ing a hornet’s nest. 

Polly and the sheep are pastured at one end of the 


island. Suddenly, as they are peacefully grazing, Jack | 


appears, and then the pastoral scene is disturbed. 

The sheep start off on a run, Polly follows, and Jack 
pursues. The sheep run down the steep bank and gain 
the protection of the beach. But poor Polly, not being 
a good climber, continues to run until fatigue forces 
her to stop. 

Then she turns and facing Jack, lowers her head, and 
shakes her horns, as if saying, “We'll fight it out on 
this line.’””, But her tormentor, having had his fun, dis- 


angry victim. 

Jack has one bad trick from which several hard 
whippings have failed to separate him. Every spring 
anumber of ducklings were missed. No one could tell 
what became of them. There were no “vermin” on 
the island, such as foxes or weasels, and master and 
servants were perplexed. 

One day the mystery was revealed. Jack was seen 
calmly chewing, with two duckling’s legs hanging out 
of his mouth. 

He was soundly whipped; but Jack had tasted poul- 
try, and his appetite was stronger than his dread of 
pain. In a few days he was caught with the remains 
of a good-sized chicken in his mouth. Again he was 
whipped. 

“T’ll give him enough of chicken!” said the master, 
as the homeopathic principle of “like curing like” sug- 
gested a possible cure. 

The remnants of the chicken were so tied about his 
head that whenever he tried to eat grass they would 
come under his nose. Jack would get angry and, rac- 
ing about the field, try to shake off the reminder of his 
crime. 

After he had been sufficiently punished Jack was re- 
lieved from his tormentor. But the old duck put no 
confidence in his reformation. For the moment she 
saw the donkey approaching she would lead her brood 
under a fence, and nervously wait his departure. 





SALLIE COTTON’S FOOT. 
The natural desire of a young lady to dress to please 


garden ter git her some blossoms. 


put ’em in her hair, er in de bre’s’ uv her white frock 
what she had on. 


lers off'n de bed, wid de case dat had ruffles roun’ it, 
an’ de powder-bag off’n de burow. An’, honey, what 
you reckon she done? 





fur, kas Bud Dick wuz dar an’ wus jes gwine ter hiz 
head. So he kotch holt uv him an’ one uv de gent’mums 
run an’ pickt her up an’ got her foot loose. But she 
wrencht it roun’ somehow, an’ sprained her ankle 
mighty bad. 

“Dat night she had er monsous mizry in her whole 
foot, an’ her ankle swelled up tremenjus. I know, kase 
my miss made me stay in de room wid her, an’ my res’ 
wuz jes broke all ter flinderashuns. 

“De nex’ mornin’ she had er hot fever, so my miss 
sont fer de doctor. De ol’ man wuzn’ dar, so de young 
one he come. | 

“She wuz er settin’ up-sta’rs, dar in de big room, an’ 
she could see er long ways up de road. Comin’ down | 
de hill long-side er Miss Ann’s gate, she spied "twuz de 
young doctor comin’. 

“When she seed him, she sont me out in de flower- 





“Bless yer soul, honey! I thort she wuz gwine ter 


“But stid uv dat, she tol’ me ter fetch her one de pil- 


| 


“She perceeded ter make me put de piller in de cher, 


what wuz settin’ dar befo’ her; den she put her foot on 
de piller an’ powdered it right white. 


“Den she tuck all de pink rosebuds what I had focht 


her, an’ cut de stems off short, an’ she put one er dem | 
an’ er green leaf in ’twix’ ev’ry one uv her toes. 









| snow-laden trees. 


my brother did the cooking and the housework. We | 
had built a cabin. It was about fifteen by twenty feet | 
in size. About fifty feet back of it was our ox-shed, | 
and adjoining that the pen, or yard, for the two shotes. | 

I usually turned the oxen out to browse in the fore- 
noon, and went after them towards sunset. 

About noon, one day in December, heavy clouds be- 
gan to gather, and by four in the afternoon six or seven 
inches of snow had falien. Taking my goad-stick, I 
started to find the oxen and to drive them home. I 
was annoyed to think they had not sense enough to 
come home themselves on such a night. 

Old Pat I soon saw standing comfortably chewing his 
cud beneath the shelter of a thick pine, which afforded 
him complete protection from the storm. But Stub | 





| was not with him. I thought he must be close by, how- | 
| ever, and after driving Pat from his shelter and starting | 
| him for home,—by giving him a touch with the brad,— 


I began to call Stub and to look for him among the 





As I did not see him, I went to another browsing | 
place where I had cut brush fer the animals some days 


however, I came upon his tracks leading back into the 
woods. 

The footprints were partly filled by snow,—for the | 
storm still continued,—but I had no doubt they were | 
the old sluggard’s tracks. In no very good humor I | 
set off after him. To think that as intelligent an ox as | 
Stub should wander off into the forest on such a night | 
provoked me, for it seemed to me that he knew better 
than to do it. 

There were the tracks, however, and I followed them 


as fast as I could run, expecting every moment to see 
the animal’s red hide, though it was already so dark | 


that I could hardly have told red from black. 
I went half a mile at least, getting more angry at 





An’ dar she sot, wid her foot all dresst up wid dem 


nosegays, when my miss an’ de doctor come up-sta’rs 
ter ten’ ter her sprained ankle. 


“De doctor looked like he didn’ know which way fur 


ter turn when he seed it wid all dem deckerrashuns, an’ 
my miss wuz jes outdone complete. 


“T like ter er died er laffin’ myse’f whiles 1 wuz hol’- 


in’ de bowl er water fur de doctor ter have her foot an’ 
| wet de bandages he put on it. 


“After he wuz done tyin’ it up, he tuck one uv de 
rosebuds an’ kar’ied it down-sta’rs wid him, an’ ter dis 


day he’z got it in hiz offis, put up in er little bottle uv 
alkyhawl. 


**An’ him an’ de boys in de settlementiz laffit menny 
er time over dat gal’s lame foot. Dat wuz de beatin’es’ 


| trick dat ever I seed pufformed, honey.” 
creetly prefers to eat grass, at a safe distance from his | 


2 
> 





For the Companion. 


‘GEE, STUB!’’ 


In the fall of 1877, when I was just twenty-one years 
of age, my brother, Hiram Davidson, and I, settled on 
a “quarter section” of land, which we had “located” 
on the Bec Scies River in northern Michigan. 

It was a wild country, and we were the first settlers 
of that particular region. All about the little farm 
which we had been clearing there stretched an almost 
unbroken forest for miles and miles. But we had no 
doubt that in time we should have neighbors. 

We had not driven in much live stock,—only two 
shotes and a yoke of oxen. Or rather, I should say, 
we drove only the oxen, for we carried the shotes in a 
cart, with half-a-dozen chickens, along with our farm- 
ing tools and other possessions. 

It is strange how much a person, shut out from the 
world,’ in such a remote locality as that in which we 
lived, will think of the few dumb animals he may 
chance to have. We named those shotes of ours, and 
even used to talk to them. 

The oxen were really companions for us in our work 
of clearing,—work in which they had no small share. 
Their names were Pat and Stub,—names at which East- 
ern readers will smile, perhaps, since in the Eastern 
States the people call their oxen “Bright and Broad,” or 
“Buck and Berry,” or “Turk and Golden,” and some- 
times ‘‘Star and Line.” 

But our oxen were ‘‘Pat and Stub,”’ and old Pat was 
as good an ox as ever was yoked. Stub was a little 





is sometimes not quenched even by sickr pecially 
if her physician is a young doctor. Miss Mary R. 
Banks, in “Bright Days,” a book descriptive of life on 
a Southern plantation, reports an amusing anecdote il- 
lustrative of the eccentricities of this ruling passion. A 
hegro “mammy” tells the incident to her foster-child : 

“Dat Miss Sallie Cotton is de one you’z heerd ’em all 
laughin’ at de yourg doctor ’bout. 

“One day, she went out hoss-back ridin’ wid er pas- 
sel uv de young folks in de settlement; an’ when she 
come hack, stid uv gwine ter de hoss-block, like de bal- 
ance uv de gals done, she lipt down off’n de hoss ’fore 
she got her foot out’n de stirrup, an’ de hoss he started 
fer de stable. # 








inclined to “hang off.’”? New England boys would laugh 
to hear us call out, “Back, Pat! Come up, Stub!” or 
“Gee off, Pat! Back, Stub!” 

It was well that we had but little live stock, for the 
winter which followed our first fall on the Bec Scies 
was a very severe one, and we had no fodder, except a 
ton or more of coarse, weedy hay, which we had been 
able to cut along the river. Our English grass seed 
had not had time to grow. 

After November we were obliged to turn our oxen 
out to browse on the twigs of trees and bushes. These 
we lopped down with axes for them here and there in 


| the woods. In fact, we fared none too well ourselves, 


and our chickens were half-starved. 


“He drug her long er little ways; but he didn’t go | Tt was my business to do the out-door chores, while 





| every step, and fecling almost afraid that the old fellow 
| had struck out for Southern Michigan, where he was 
| raised from acalf. But at length I caught sight of his 


| back, as I supposed, under a low pine bush beside a | 


| great birch. He was evidently lying down and making 
| himself quite comfortable. 

I felt that he deserved a good bradding, and deter- 
mined to give him such a pricking as would send him 
home at a double quick pace. Accordingly, holding 
my goad-stick well in hand, I crept up to within a few 
yards of him, and then made a sudden rush and thrust 
the brad into his old flank as vigorously as I could, yell- 
ing, “Gee, Stub!” 

Tomy utter consternation a tremendous growl an- 
| swered this sharp salutation! At once a huge form 

bounded up, and facing me was a monstrous bear! He 
| was so large that I had mistaken him for the ox! 
' Thad never seen a bear before, but I knew that was 
one; and to say that I turned and ran but faintly ex- 
presses the speed with which I hastened home. 

I never knew how fast I could run before! I had to 
dodge and double my way among the snowy pines, 
where it was impossible to see what was after me, even 
| if I had stopped to look; but I supposed, from certain 
| noises in the rear, that the bear was following me. 

But if he chased me, he didn’t catch me. I got to our 
clearing in a short space of time, and found my brother 
standing in the door and looking for me. Old Pat and 
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per of hay, side by side, in the shed. 

We loaded our two guns and went to the edge of the 
clearing, but saw nothing of my bear. Hite, as I called 
my brother Hiram, was rather inclined to laugh at me; 
and later in the evening, just before we went to bed, he 
opened the outside door and fired off his gun—to scare 
away the bear, he said, so that I could go to sleep. 

But late in the night we heard the oxen bellow—first 
one, then the other. They made a fearful noise. 

“Your bear has come at last!’ said Hite, jumping out 
of bed. 

Before we could get on our clothes and light the lan- 
tern, we heard the shotes squeal. At that, I caught up 
my gun and started out. The snow was half-way to 
my knees; but I ran round the corner of our cabin to 
where I could dimly see the shed and sty. 

Such a squealing as was going on! I had not taken 
six steps towards the pen when I saw a great black 
form rise up on the inside of the log fence. As it came 
up over the top log it looked fairly gigantic. 

If it was not “my bear,’’ it was an equally big one— 
and he had ‘‘Sammy,” our best shote, in his ‘‘arms.” 
Over the fence he went with him, and I was so startled 
that I couldn’t take aim quickly enough to shoot. 

At this moment Hite rushed out with the lantern, and 
we ran towards the sty. But the bear was already in 
the woods. 

We gave chase, and had no trouble in tracing him, 
dark as it was, for Sammy was making the whole for- 
est resound with his piercing squeals. As he was 
probably struggling violently, and must have weighed 
a hundred and fifty pounds or more, we found it easy 
to come up with them. The bear was actually wad- 
dling along upon his hind legs, carrying the shote. 

“Shoot him!’’ cried Hite. 





Stub had both come home, and were taking their sup- | 


I cocked my gun, took aim, and fired. 

But just as I did so the old bear partly turned round, 
and the whole charge of balls and buck-shot was buried 
in poor Sammy’s side. 

The poor shote did not squeal again. But the bar 
was so frightened that he dropped him and ran off a 
little way. 

As my gun was now empty, I did not care to walk 
up to where the pig was lying flat in the snow. So 
Hite and I both ran back to the house, where I reloaded 
my piece and Hite left the lantern, and took his gun. 

When we again reached the place where I had fired, 
we found all quiet, and there lay the pig in the snow. 

“The old chap’s gone, I guess,” Hite said; but the 
instant we took hold of the hind legs of the shote to 
drag it back to the shed, we heard a terrible growl, 
only a few steps off, and a crashing in some dry hem- 
lock tops. 

The bear had been standing there, watching us. He 
didn’t want to sce that pig touched. The brute growled 
so that both of us dropped the shote and ran again. 

We ran five or six rods. But the bear only came as 


| before. But he was not there. As I was looking about, | far as the shote. After waiting a few moments, we tip- 


toed back, past some scrub-pines, where we had a 
pretty good view of him in the act of again seizing the 
pig. Both of us then fired at him and ran for the cabin. 

We did not sally out again till after daybreak. We 
found the shote still lying in the snow; and by the 
blood-stained tracks we saw where the bear had gone 
off. Following these we came to where he had dragged 
himself along, bleeding profusely. Later in the day, 


| we found him dead in a little hollow, beside a frozen 


brook. 

We had to yoke our cattle and cut a road through the 
brush to haul him home. The oxen bellowed all the 
way to the cabin. The odor of the bear was net agree- 
able. 

I cannot state how much bruin weighed, for we had 
no scales; but I think he was as heavy and dressed off 
as much as a good-sized three-year-old steer. He was 
an old giant of a bear, at any rate. 

We did not like the taste of the meat, but our hens 
did; and as a result of this meat-diet they soon began 
to lay, so that we had all the eggs we wanted. And we 
sold the bear-skin for about enough to buy another 
shote. 

—_— +r 


For the Companion, 


THE CHINESE IN THE MINES. 

The number of Chinese miners in California is uncer- 
tain and is constantly changing, but it is variously esti- 
mated to be between six thousand and eight thousand. 

As a rule no Chinaman is allowed to work in the 
underground quartz mines, nor in the drift or deep- 
placer mines. One reason of this is the opposition of 
the white Miners’ Union. Another reason, and a more 
valid one, is that experience has shown that the China- 
men are deficient in judgment, constructive skill and in 
presence of mind, without which a man underground is 
liable, at any moment, to imperil his own life and the 
lives of his comrades. 

The Chinese, however, are often employed above 
ground to handle ores, cut and prepare fuel, or in doing 
other labor which is considered drudgery by white 
men. 

In the large hydraulic mines they are employed in 
running the powder-drifts which are used to break up 
and shatter the lofty banks of hard gravel that cannot 
by other means be sufficiently loosened to yield to even 
the powerful streams of water that are directed against 
them. This kind of drifting is not dangerous, and the 
Chinese become quite expert at it, equalling the best 
miners and making fair wages. 


Starting for the Mines. 

But the Chinese find their greatest profits in working 
independently in the placer mines, which have been 
abandoned by white men. Their activity begins with 
the wet season between the middle of November and 
the carly part of December. With the first rains they 
start from San Francisco, where most of them have 
spent the summer in idleness, for the mining districts. 

Each party, as it sets out, seems to have an intelli- 


gent leader and a definite plan. They leave the cars at 
the station nearest the scene of their proposed labors, 
and without delay or confusion hang their baskets and 
bundles at the ends of the long bamboo poles which 
| they bear upon their shoulders. Then they wend their 
| way down the steep trail into the cafion,—a picturesque 
procession. 
| One of the deserted cabins, which may be found at 
intervals all through the cafion, or a bit of canvas, form- 
ing a rude tent, affords them a shelter, which they soon 
make comfortable and tidy; and after the winter rains 
| have ceased they make airy arbors of boughs to keep 


| off the sun, which for months pours its fierce heat into 
| these deep river-gorges. 


John’s Home and Habits. 

The rustic arbors perched up on the steep sides of 
the cafions are a striking feature of the landscape. 

The part used for sleeping is made of limbs and 
brush matted into the form of a shelter tent. In front 
is an awning of withered boughs laid upon stout stakes, 
on which are hung John’s heavy, thick-soled walking 
shoes, his broad, basket-brimmed hat and water-proof 
cape made of rushes or corn husks. 

The cape is a curiosity, and looks like a thatched 
roof. Itis perfectly water-proof and affords a free cir- 
culation of air, and though it appears so clumsy, it is 
really more comfortable to wear than the common rub- 
ber coat. 

At the end of the awning is generally to be seen a 
fireplace carefully laid with stones, brought from the 
bed of the stream, as there are few or no stones on the 
hillsides, 

The principal cooking utensils are made of tomato 
and kerosene cans. One of the latter serves as a water 
cistern, into which falls a tiny stream which these pa- 
tient toilers contrive to divert from its channel and lead 
to their camp. A Chinaman will never rest until he 
has managed to bring a stream of running water from 
the cafion to his resting-place. 

However unpleasant some of their habits and prac- 
tices may be, the Chinese are uniformly cleanly about 
their persons. Frequent bathing is not a character- 
istic of the white laboring and mining population, 
and a year’s observation of the Chinese in the mines af- 
| forded the writer more examples of personal cleanliness 
than he had seen in twenty-five years of experience 
among common white laborers. 
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They are rarely molested in these camps, ex- | 


State is presumed to pay, and which the China- 
m.n is forced to pay. As two dollars of this tax 


is a highway tax, and two dollars more is a school 
tax, from neither of which he derives any benefit, 
it seems a hardship to exact it, more particularly 
when we consider that the white man can vote 
whether he pays his tax or not, while the China- | 
man cannot vote, or qualify himself to become a | 
voter. 

Chinese Characteristics. 


| 
} 
} 


The Chinese readily learn the use of mining 
tools and appliances, and the pumps which they 
rig up with a piece of sail-cloth, a few blocks, a 
trough and a wheel, have become the favorite de- 
vice of all river miners where economy has to be 
considered. 

How much of good fortune rewards the labors | 
of these companies cannot be readily ascertained, 
as they are very crafty in concealing and selling 
their gold; but they work diligently and very 
thoroughly. 

Sometimes in riding along the bed of a stream 
in a deep, precipitous cajion, a place will be seen 
where the surface of the ledge, or “bed-rocks,” 
has been laid bare and cleanly swept for the space 
of a quarter of an acre. 

Upon close inspection it will be seen that every 
little crevice and hole has been carefully dug out 
and scraped with a knife. This is called ‘‘crevic- 
ing,” and the dirt so extracted is collected in a pan 
and washed, often giving surprising results, espe- 
cially if it happens, as is sometimes the case, to 
be a spot which has remained untouched since the 
early miners left the neighborhood, dissatisfied 
when they could no longer make an ounce, or 
from fifteen to sixteen dollars per day. 

As the dry season approaches, some of the Chi- 
namen return to the large towns, where they 
spend their time and money during the summer, 
lounging around the Chinese quarters, while oth- 
ers form companies and repair to the gravel-hars 
in the beds of the larger rivers, which can only be 
worked during the dry season when the river is 
low. Here, by various methods in common use, 
principally by means of flumes and wing-dams, 
they excavate deep pits in the gravel, and are 
sometimes successful in reaching a portion of the 
“hed-rock” that has never been disturbed, from 
which they secure a rich harvest. 

When a “strike” like this occurs it is easily de- 
tected by the dealer to whom they sell their dust, 
for the gold-buyer becomes so expert by long fa- 
miziarity with the gold brought from different 
places that he can generally tell at once what cajion 
or mine it belongs to, and what is more, whether 
the ground has been worked over before or not. 

The Chinaman is the personification of patience, 
but a born gambler. He is naturally peaceable 
and quiet; he never makes a nuisance of himself 
by reeling about and creating drunken brawls. 
He is frugal and very fond of chicken-pie and 
roast-pig, not being altogether scrupulous as to 
where they come from. His staple article of food 
is rice, which he cooks so well that each grain re- 


just begun. 





mains whole and distinct. 


At most of the “white” mining-camps he is the | while the great powers of Santee have » etna by ° | tant vn there will be a revolution in politics. 
cept by the tax-gatherer, who collects the tax of | cook and laundryman; it may be truly said that | and watched the conflict, if not with actual ap- | both parties there is a growing feeling that the one 
six dollars which each male inhabitant of the | were the Chinese driven from the State, a great | proval, at least without protest. 


many Californians would suffer for a lack of 
clean linen and properly cooked food. In the 


mountains, the Chinese cook is indispensable and 
is excellent when his absurd ideas of flavor and 
seasoning are overcome. 


—<@>—___——- 


For the Companion. 
IN AUTUMN. 
Calm thoughts with autumn days I win, 
As if I nearer were 
Tnto the solemn gathering-in 
By the Last Harvester. 


The flowers I may no sonmee cull, 
Each dew-wet gem a sta 
Yet death, as birth, is be angiful 
In things that beauteous are. 
GEORGE H. COOMER. 


— +0 
EGYPT CONQUERED. 

The decisive victory of the English over Arabi 
Pasha took place on the l4th of September. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, at the head of the flower of the 
English army, composed of guardsmen, High- 
landers and the Royal Irish Brigade,——a force num- 
bering fifteen thousand men,—on that day assailed 
and quickly vanquished the main body of the 
Egyptians at Tel-el-Kebir. 

This place is between Ismailia, which formed 
the base of Wolseley’s operations, midway on the 
Suez Canal, and Grand Cairo, the capital of Egypt, 
situated in the interior. 

The English not only routed Arabi’s army, but 
took Arabi himself and his principal officers pris- 
oners, and by a rapid forced march captured Cai- 
ro without resistance, and so practically sealed 
the English victory and put an end to the Egyp- 
tian war. 

Wolseley’s exploit was only a brilliant one in its 
quickness and its completeness. Arabi’s trained 
force only comprised ten thousand soldiers. The 
rest of his army consisted of a rabble of Bedouin 
Arabs, fellahs, irregulars and stupid peasants 
fresh from their fields, absolutely undrilled and 
undisciplined. 

There was nothing heroic in conquering such a 
mob with the finest military corps in Europe; nor 
can the glory of Wolseley and his army be re- 
garded as striking. 

But the purpose of England has been attained. 
Egypt lies prostrate at the feet of the British Lion. 
The English are the masters of her future. The 
Egyptian ruler must become the obedient instru- 
ment, if not the satrap, of the victorious power. 

The immediate effect of this triumph in Eng- 
land is the renewed strength and popularity which 
it imparts to the Gladstone Cabinet. The English 
are instinctively combative and warlike; and a 
Prime Minister under whom a war is brilliantly 
and successfully ended is sure to be a popular 
favorite with restored power and prestige. 

Yet it is probable that the difficulties of England 
in Egypt are not only not ended, but have only 
She has carried forward the con- 
quest of Egypt, from the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, in July, to the capture of Cairo, in Septem- 
ber, solitary and alone. Even the Sultan, the 
nominal sovereign of Egypt, has not interfered; 














necessity of utilizing her victory, England finds 
herself in a difficult position. 
face with armed and jealous Europe. The East- | 
ern Question once more arises to spread alarm | 
and re-awaken distrust 

It is not easy to believe that Russia, Austria, 
France, or even Germany will allow England to 
become the permanent mistress of Egypt, and the 
sole guardian of the Suez Canal. Egypt will not 
become a subject province of England, without 
the protest of some, and perhaps of all, these 
powers. 

Mr. Gladstone has professed that after subdu- 
ing Arabi Pasha, and restoring peace to the coun- 
try, he would leave Egypt to herself again, under 
the rule of the Khedive Tewfik. But now he will 
have public opinion in England to reckon with. 
Millions of pounds have been spent, and hundreds 
of lives lost, in the war. The English are grasp- 
ing and avaricious of territory. Will they see 
Egypt simply returned to the Khedive’s rule with- 
out expostulation ? 

It is thus seen that Gladstone is in an awk- 
ward dilemma. If he annexes Egypt, he will be 
likely to provoke the jealous rival powers of Eu- 
rope. If he restores her to her old position, he 
will run in danger of losing his just-won popular- 
ity in his own country. 

The events of the next few weeks or months, 
therefore, may be watched with keen interest, not 
unmingled with anxiety, lest the end should be a 
general war. 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDHOOD. 


I would I might live o’er again 
The years now gone forever, 

And feel the same thoughts stir my breast 
That are mine now, ah, never! 


O, years! the heart will not forget, 
Mid manhood’s cares and sorrows; 
How gladly would I welcome back 
The sweet To-Days and Morrows! 
GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 


ae 
THE SITUATION OF PARTIES. 
There were five candidates for Governor at the 
election in Maine in September: Republican, Dem- 
ocratic, Straight Greenback, Independent Repub- 


lican and Prohibitionist, and even then one of the 


candidates was the nominee of two parties. This 
seems to indicate not simply local complications, 
but loose party ties and unsettled political tenden- 
cies. If so, the question naturally arises, Are the 
two great parties responsible for this? What is 
their position in their relations to the people to- 
day? 

Let us cast a hasty glance back over the politi- 
cal history of the country for the last twenty 
years. During the Civil War the Democrats were 
in opposition. They objected to the measure of 
emancipation, and oppose sturdily the financial 
expedients resorted to by the Republican admin- 
istration. 

After the war the question of reconstruction was 
most prominent. The Republicans insisted upon 
and carried several measures, which were designed 
in the popular phrase to secure the fruits of the 
war, and no doubt also to secure Republican con- 
trol of the restored Southern States. 

Among these measures were the gift of suffrage 
to the former slaves, and the conferring upon them 
of civil rights ; 


Union, or served in the Confederacy, and a pro- 
hibition upon the repudiation of any part of the 
public debt. 

These measures were all opposed by the Demo- 
crats. Subsequently it became, in the opinion of 
the Republicans, necessary to use the army in the 
Southern States to prevent the white Democrats 
from perverting or nullifying these measures, 
which also was strenuously opposed by Demo- 
crats. 

After the panic of 1873, economical and finan- 
cial questions were prominent. On these there 
was something like a party division, although 
there were numerous persons among both the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats who differed from 
the rest of their party associates. These questions 
were for the most part settled by the resumption 
of specie payments in 1879. 

We have now named nearly every issue which 
has divided parties during the last twenty years, 
including, without exception, all of the great prin- 
ciples which have been fought over. Every one 
of them has been fully decided. They are old 
issues and are dead. 

A few weeks ago, we remarked in the Compan- 
ton that during the last session of Congress, ex- 
tending over more than seven months, there were 
no strictly party divisions, except those upon 
contested seats. This fact illustrates the truth 
that there is to-day no single question before the 
people of the United States upon which Repub- 
licans take one view with unanimity, and upon 
which the Democrats range themselves unani- 
mously in opposition to it. 

The most that can be said now is, that each 
party retains its own tendencies. When a new 
question arises, it can be predicted with some con- 
fidence that Republicans will for the most part 
take a particular course, and that the great body 
of Democrats will go the other way. 

But there are internal signs that at no very dis- 


She stands face to | 


the denial of the right to hold na- 
tional office to those who had fought against the | 





In 


| thing our system of government needs is reform 
But now, with Egypt in her grasp, and with the | and purification. 


A great many of those who feel 
this, are convinced that neither of the old parties 
is capable of becoming so pure itself, as to be ca- 
| pable of leading in the work of reform. 

This opinion is not universal. For there are 
numerous Democrats who think their party en- 
tirely worthy to lead ia the work, and no fewer 
Republicans are equally sure that their party, 
which has ted in the legislation of the past twenty 
years, has good stuff for reform in it yet. 

But whatever may be hereafter, this is certain 
to-day ; that no party stands firmly and sincerely 
on a platform of reform. Neither is there any 
single issue which divides the parties. When 
words only are needed, there is a plenty of them. 
The finest assurances are given. But of acts there 
is a sad lack. 

The situation is not in all respects unlike that 
which proved the ruin of the Whig party in 1852, 
and gave rise a few years later to the Republican 
party ; but nothing now indicates that the collapse 
of either of the two great parties is very near. 
Nevertheless, while it is true that no political 
prophet can foretell the hour when the change will 
come, the people are growing impatient for a party 
| of true progress and reform. Unless one of the 
| two parties now existing makes an issue that is 
worth fighting for, a new party must inevitably be 
developed from the seething elements that to-day 
indicate new and antagonistic forces in the polit- 
ical tendencies of the country. 
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FAILURES AT SCHOOL. 

A boy named William Elner died not long since in 
New York under circumstances of terrible significance 
to every parent. He had passed into the grammar 
school in the autumn or winter, and was ambitious to 
reach a high grade in the next June examinations, in 
order that his portrait might appear in a certain school 
journal. 

He studied out of school late into the night, giving 
himself but two hours in the day for recreation. As 
the examinations approached, the nervous strain upon 
him became more exhausting, until one day he sank 
down at his desk, and was carried home to die with cer- 
ebro-spinal meningitis. 

During his delirium he recited his lessons unceasing- 
ly, or scribbled problems on his pillow. The strain 
must have been terrible, as he was not a weak or sickly 
boy, which was proved by the fact that he lingered for 
weeks in the grasp of a disease which often proves fatal 
in a few days. 

In the same week in which this boy died, a young girl 
in a New York grammar school, failing to pass in her 
examinations, and made insane by her mortification and 
disappointment, threw herself into the North River. 

Now the dullest observer must see that a system of 
education which produces such destructive effects upon 
the immature brains of children, is faulty. The object 
of education is to strengthen the mental faculties, not 
to cripple them by loading them with burdens which 
| they cannot carry. 

Instead of this, the purpose too often seems to be to 
force in the briefest time the greatest amount of undi- 
gested facts into the pupil’s mind, that he make a bril- 
liant show at examination. By this course, dull boys 
are urged into a course of study possible only to excep- 
tionally clever boys. Unfortunately, the majority of 
boys are not exceptionally clever, and the boys who 
are dull at their books should be considered, for they 
may have other capabilities which will be quite as use- 
ful in the world as those of their more scholarly fel- 
lows. 

It is the duty of every parent to watch and control 
the training of his child. If he has a quick brain and 
strong ambition, like this poor boy, Elner, let him be 
taught at home that there are higher and broader aims 
before him than class-honors, or the publication of his 
portrait in a school-paper. 

Accurate knowledge, sound physical health, a cheer- 
ful temperament, and a clear, calm, reasonable mind, 
should be the real objects of youthful training, and any 
feverish competition or petty prizes which destroy these 
should be avoided. 

If a boy is naturally slow, and cannot keep pace with 
his fellows, let him take heart; learn what he can; learn 
that thoroughly; and go forward towards the manhood 
that awaits him. Out in the big world where he is to 
play his part, it matters little whether his school average 
wastwoorten. If heistruthfuland honest; if what he 
has learned he has well digested, and he has shown 
that he is not a sluggardif he is slow; his work is ready 
and waiting for him there, and the very qualities of 
slowness avd thoroughness may help him to a higher 
place among men, than if he had been Dux every year 
at school. 








ANECDOTES OF LONGFELLOW. 

The poet Longfellow was such a thorough-bred gen- 
tleman, that the most timid were at ease in his society, 
and the presumptuous were held in check. “All the 
vulgar and pretentious people in the world,”’ exclaimed 
a young man, fascinated by the elegant simplicity of the 
poet’s manners, ‘‘ought to be sent to see Mr. Longfellow 
to learn how to behave!” 

The poet was gifted with rare insight into character, 
and always said the right word to the right person. On 
being introduced to the late Nicholas Longworth, of 
Cincinnati, a quick-witted old gentleman, who dearly 
loved a joke, reference was made to the similarity of 
the first syllables of their names. 

“Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow,” 
replied Mr. Longfellow, quoting Pope’s famous line, 
and making one of the best repartees on record. 

Probably no American, unless it was the President of 
the United States, received so many visitors as the poet. 
They came from all parts of the world, were received 
—even the humblest—with a gracious kindness which 
said, “‘the man who wishes to see me, is the man I wish 
to see.” 

Sometimes these visitors amused him. Once an Eng- 
lishman thus abruptly introduced himeelf: ‘Is this Mr. 
Longfellow? Well, sir, as you have no ruins in your 
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country, I thought—I thought’’—and his embarrassment | 
checked him for a moment—“I thought I would call | 
and see you.” 

Not a smile flickered across the face of the courteous 
poet as he wel d the well-intentioned but awkward 
John Bull. 

The poet, being one of the most unambitious of men 
and gifted with a keen sense of humor, was much 
amused once, at an incident which showed him that 
there were places where he was unknown to fame. 

Some people from Maine, being patriotic though not | 
bookish, called to see ‘‘Washington’s house.’”? The 
genial host showed them through the various rooms. 
When they reached the dining-room one of them ex- 
claimed, effusively ,— 

“And so Washington sot in this room, did he?” 

“Tea.” 

“And who lives here now?” 

“T do, and my name is Longfellow.” 

“Longfeller! Longfeller! Air you any relation to 
the Wiscasset Longfellers?” 

These rural patriots were not so well-posted as was 
a little school-boy of Portland, where the poet was born, 
in a house that is now used as a tenement-house. 
One day the school-mistress asked if any of the schol- 
ars could tell her where the poet Longfellow was born. 

“TI know,” shouted a small boy, “in Patsey Connor’s 
bedroom !”’ 





semen an 
A CURIOUS DISEASE. 

One of the most curious and baffling of nervous dis- 
eases is aphasia, which consists in the loss of power in 
the subject of it to recall certain words, and which in 
serious cases destroys all power of expression. 

An eminent French judge who suffered from it would 
say to his wife, “Give me my—dear me! my—you 
know,” and he would point to his head. 

“Your hat?” 

“Oh yes, my hat.” 

Sometimes, again, he would ring the bell before go- 
ing out, and say to his servant, “Give me my um—um 
—umbrel.” 

“Your umbrella?” 

“Yes, my umbrella.” 

At this time he exhibited no other symptom of dimin- 
ished intelligence, but was in the habit of discussing 
the most intricate points of law. Another invalid would 
substitute the word he desired to use with a periphrase, 
as, for instance, when he wanted to mention his ‘‘aunt,”’ 
he would say, “the nearest relative by the 
side.” 

While in the simpler forms of the disease, only a few 
words are lost by the sufferer, in more complicated 
eases his vocabulary is limited to perhaps not more 
than half-a-dozen words. In one instance the total 
vocabulary of an aphasic patient consisted of five words 
—‘“‘yes,” “no,” “three,” “always,” and “helo.” He 
answered all inquiries with one of these, and though 
when questioned concerning a number he would inva- 
triably say three, he would give the accurate number by 
exhibiting his fingers. 

The greatest sufferers are as unable to express them- 
selves by writing as by speech. ‘They take up the pen 
eagerly in their hands and either scrawl a few unintelli- 
gible hieroglyphics, or write some word wholly differ- 
ent from the one they intend. 

No positive cure for this strange aberration is known, 
though the patients sometimes recover, and the most 
curious feature of it is, no general weakening of the in- 
tellect accompanies it. 


mother’s 
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GRATEFUL. 

Confession of sin and acknowledgment of unmerited 
blessings are sometimes more free than sincere in the 
conference meetings of the churches. Men say of them- 
selves what they would not like to have other men say 
about them, and express gratitude for mercies which, in 
their ordinary conversation, they eall the rewards of 
their own Jabor and “their just due.”” But occasionally 
some impulsive, earnest speaker pours out his full heart 
for the benefit of an appreciative public. 

Ata “praise-meeting” not long ago, after Moody and 
Sankey’s hymns had been sung for some time, several 
persons made public mention of mercies they had re- 
ceived. 

One sincere young man, whose heart was right if his 
head was wrong, spoke of his many mercies at home, in 
his business and in his Christian work. He was about 
sitting down, when a sudden impulse brought him to his 
feet again, and he added,— 

“There is one more blessing I ought to mention, and 
for which I am very grateful. I have been praying a 
long time for a companion in life, and a week ago last 
Monday I became engaged to a most excellent young 
lady!” Then he dropped down. 

That was usually a very decorous audience, but this 
was too much for the gravity of the young folks, who 
were not used to hearing such tender secrets proclaimed 
“on the house top.” For a few moments Moody and 
Sankey and everything else was forgotten, and the 
large, well-filled vestry had the stir of a lecture-room 
after one of Gough’s witticisms. 

The minister could only bow his head and wait for 
the “effect” of the confession to pass away. Even then 
it was no easy matter to withdraw the minds of the 
young people from the consideration of the coming hap- 
piness of Mr. Jones. 
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SALT WELLS. 

In the city of Syracuse, New York, there is a large 
tract of land which, since it was ceded by the Seneca 
Indians in 1778, has been reserved for the manufacture 
of salt. Salt is procured from four sources: from the 
ocean; from deposits of rock, or fossil salt in the 
ground; from salt lakes, and from salt wells. 

It is the latter that yield it on this reservation. They 
are not simple excavations, like garden wells, but are iron 
Pipes from eight to ten inches in diameter, reaching from 
a depth of from three hundred to four hundred and fifty 
feet. The brine fills them to within about eighteen fect 
of the surface of the ground, and then it is pumped up 
the rest of the way and distributed in reservoirs. It 
contains about one hundred and seventy parts of salt 
in one thousand of water, or sixty-six parts more than 
the ocean and fifty parts more than the Great Salt Lake. 

The brine obtained at Syracuse is of one quality, but 
it gives two qualities of salt by two different processes 
of evaporation. When coarse salt is wanted the water 
is exposed to the sun in shallow vats, fitted with covers 


; vealed to him the ingenuity with which a Western 


days the salt appears as a deposit. But when refined 
salt is required, the brine is purified by a chemical proc- 
ess, and evaporated over furnaces, under cover. 

The solar salt, as that made in the sun is called, is 
used in preserving pork, etc., but that made in the ket- 
tles, block salt as it is called,—a “‘block” being a row 
of kettles,—is further refined for the dairy and the ta- 
ble. After it has been washed it is dried in long iron 
tubular cylinders, which revolve over furnaces, and 
keep it in constant motion until it is as parched and as 
hot as desert sand, the vapors passing from it through 
steam vents. 

Finally it is ground, that for the dairy being pressed 
between granite rollers, while that for table use is pul- 
verized in an ordinary flouring mill, which leaves it as 
soft and white as the driven snow of April. 


~~ 
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THE SELF-HELPING BABY. 


An English gentleman, who passed many months 
hunting among the Rocky Mountains, says his first gen- 
uine impression of the West came while he was riding 
over an arid plain and from a squealing baby. It re- 





woman adapts herself to circumstances, and makes the 
most of her limited resources. ‘There was nothing,” 
he says, “‘very peculiar about the appearance of this 
baby that I saw just ahead of me. It was not over- 
burdened with garments, and was strapped, in Indian 
fashion, to a board about two feet long and one foot | 
broad. 


“The board and the baby were leaning against the log 
wall of a frontier shanty on its shady side. There was 
nobody near. The beby scemed very happy. Its little 
arms were free and kept up constant movement. 

“As my horse came nearer, I saw that some strings 
were dangling about the baby’s neck, and that one was 
tied to the big toe of one of its rosy little feet. 

“T was puzzled. Dismounting, I had the curiosity 
to examine the tape arrangement. The child was suck- 
ing at a bit of raw pork, about the size of a large wal- 
nut. This was ticd to one end of the string, while the 
other end was fastened to the child’s foct. A second 
piece of twine, knotted to the board over its head, pre- 
vented the pork from falling to the ground, should the 
child drop it. 

“Suddenly the baby grew very red in the face. Then 








DRY GOODS 


Over three-quarters of a Million in 
Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
pewont city prices. Dress Goods, Silks, 
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For a delicious breakfast try Sesmnet 
SHREDDED OaTs. Healthy and strengthening. [Adv. 
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*“*Rough on Rats.” Ask druggists for it. Clears out 
rats, mice, roaches, nee cm, 15 cts. (Ade. 
The Diamond Dyes = ays do more than they 
claim to do. Color over that old dress. It will look like 
new. Only 10 cents. | [Adv. 
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A Fine ‘Hair Dressing. 

COCOAINE dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 

preparation unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 

THE superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING ExXx- 

TRACTS consists in their purity and great strength. [Adv, 
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its eyes filled with tears, and its little arms beat the air 
with frantic energy. 
her appearance. 

*«*That baby is choking, madam,’ I cried. 

** ‘No, he aint, and he can’t,’ she replied, tersely. 

‘At this instant the infantile legs began to work. One 
kick, two kicks, and there on the bib lay the piece of 
pork, jerked from the baby’s throat by the string tied 
to the big toe. 

**¢Aint you ever seen this afore, mister?’ asked the 
mother, observing the Englishman’s surprised looks. 

* ‘No—o—o,’ he answered, slowly. 

«**Then kind o’ remembrance it. Mayhaps yer wife 
won’t go back on it.’ 

“Several years have passed since that day. I have 
seen that baby in a hundred different guises. From 
sheer habit it has become with me a sort of standard 
wherewith to gauge novel instances of the three qual- 
ities of Western men—and women—self-help, self-con- 
fidence and adaptability.” 


a , 
COUGHING DOWN BORES. 


Englishmen like public banquets and after-dinner 
speeches. But no matter how long the dinner, the 
speakers must not be prosy. If they are, there is a 
wholesome custom which the listeners immediately ob- 
serve—that of coughing them down. A stranger, pres- 
ent at one of the great London vanquets, is astonished 
at hearing the violent catarrhal trouble which suddenly 
seizes upon the whole audience when some would-be 
orator becomes a bore. 
azine tells how several speakers were thus silenced at 
the dinner given in London to Charles Dickens on the 
occasion of his departure for the United States : 


On this occasion, after the British flag had been waved 
long enough, and over barbarous Abyssinia in particu- 
lar, a certain Captain Somebody of the Navy in his 
speech, kept on carrying it round the world, witha 
running talk on ships and naval reforms generally. A 
cough or two having no effect, he received a broadside 
which sunk him at once, and silence at once settled 
over him. 

The same fate awaited Mr. Tom Taylor, the dramat- 
ic writer. Having been for some years in the organiza- 
tion of volunteer rifle companies, it fell to his lot to 
return thanks for the toast to the volunteers. Hearty 
cheers awarded his earlier remarks, but instead of 
wisely stopping when bis audience were pleased, he 
diffused his critical observations over such a wide sur- 
face that he had to be admonished by a scathing fire. 

Heedless of this, he went on, all reason having appar- 
ently fled, and fatuously strove to withstand the tre- 
mendous volley which now assailed him. It was use- 
less. He staggered for an instant, and then dropped 
into his seat. 


+e 
AN ELECTRICAL DISCHARGE. 


A traveller—a civil engineer—while travelling across 
the divide separating Idaho Springs from Central City, 
experienced a curicus electrical phenomenon. Daily, 
at certain seasons of the year, he says, clouds cover the 
summits of the range about two o’clock, and heavy 
showers fall. These are accompanied by thunder and 
lightning and usually last about half an hour, when the 
sky clears again as suddenly as it clouded, but the rain 
extends only a very little way from the hill-tops. 


It was raining but without lightning as we neared 
the divide, when I felt a tickling sensation on the back 
of my hands like what one experiences when standing 
on a glass stool, or in connection with the conductor of 
an electrical machine. 

Judging that a discharge was taking place from our 
persons, I tried to increase its intensity by holding one 
of the wet umbrellas point upwards above the wagon. 
That at once produced a distinct sensation in the hand 
and arm, and on mentioning the matter to the driver he 
exclaimed,— 

“T guessed you felt it when I saw you looking at 
your hands. iv ’s common enough here, though many 
don’t know what it is, and others don’t notice it.” 

This man was very nervous about crossing the divide 


At that’moment the mother made | 
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while it was thundering, and plainly said that if there 
was lightning, he must wait for fair weather. 

He declared that the ridge is constantly struck and 
very unsafe — thunder-storms, a moving horse or 
buggy being very liable to accident, while once in the 
gulch, no matter how little below the summit, there is 
no danger. 


THE reproaches of enemies should quicken us to duty, 
and not keep us from it 


TALLEYRAND once said: ‘“‘What I have been , taught 
I have forgotten; what I know I have guessed.” 


BEAUTIFUL lives have grown up from the darkest 
places, as pure white lilies full of fragrance have blos- 
somed on slimy, stagnant waters. 


pr sm if bn do you think Hannibal’s plan for 








to protect it from dilution by the rain, and after some 





“—e ror the elephants — the river was a good onc? 
Professor—Probably as good a plan as we could ex 
pect unless you and IL been there to help him. 
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For the Companion. 
THE HEARTS OF TREES. 


I lie at ease amid the glade 
Where late my random steps have strayed; 
The branches tenderly are swayed; 
Vicissitudes of shine and shade 

The plenteous grasses feel. 
Yet here in this idyllic place, 
Gloomed from the crystal blue of space, 
No longer does my vision trace 
What outward symmetry and grace 

The foliage may reveal. 

arer still the boon I prize 
with contemplative eyes 

Recesses of the trees that rise 
Above me, in luxuriant guise 

Of twinkling green arrayed ; 
To mark the glads ome birds explore 
Each growth to its cool central core, 
And note their quick shapes dart and soar 
Through many a leafy corridor, 

Dim gallery. deep arcade, 
© feathered favorites, blithe and fleet, 
Whom the calm woodlands love to greet 
With hospitality more sweet 
Than man, howe’er he may entreat, 

Can make their boughs dispense, 
To you the allegiant trees have told, 
Tn fond confession, shy or bold, 
In cloisteral music richly rolled, 
Rare special secrets they withhold 

From man’s intelligence! 


Ah! human life too ofteu sees 
Great realms of thought or dream, like these 
Great shadowy hearts of yonder trees, 
Fleeting fantasias on the breeze 

More eloquent than words! 
But we, whose earth-bound spirits tire, 
Watch with regret’s long-smouldering fire 
Those interdicted bournes aspire, 
While fate forbids that our desire 

Shall wear wings, like the birds! 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 
«> 
For the Companion. 

A CASE OF RETRIBUTION. 

A New York attorney relates the following inci- 
dent. 

Nearly a hundred years ago a Yorkshire peas- 
ant died in England, leaving a widow and eight 
children. Four of the children were children of a 
former wife. His only fortune was a single sov- 
ereign. His wite, however, had a little fortune of 
twelve pounds, received from her father. 

Soon after the husband’s death, the oldest son, 
who was eighteen years of age, and had been ap- 
prenticed to a carpenter, ran away. As he wasa 
skilled workman and his services were of value, 
his master was extremely angry, and declared he 
would punish him to the full extent of the law, if 
he should ever return. 

The widow—who was only a step-mother to 
this boy--was most anxious and troubled at the 
boy's delinquency. She tried to appease the wrath 
of the master, but in vain. Knowing of her little 
property, the man finally offered to cancel the ar- 
ticles of apprenticeship if the widow would give 
him her little store of twelve pounds, all that she 
had between herself and poverty. 

This offer the honorable woman consented to 
accept. 

Soon after this criminal liability had been can- 
celled, the boy appeared, not to help the woman 
who had sacrificed so much for him, not even to 
thank her for her noble act; but to demand the 


single sovereign, the sole property left by his fa- | 


ther. As it was his legal right, the widow gave 
it to him. 
America, leaving his abused mother to fight pov- 
erty as best she could, and was never heard of by 
his English friends again. 

Upon arriving in this country, the boy imme- 
diately found work at his trade. He was covet- 
ous, and his ambition was to accumulate money. 
He worked for it as few men ever worked. He 
took no rest. It was as though a demon urged 
him day and night. 

He became miserly. Soon he allowed himself 
no comforts and subsisted in the cheapest possible 
way. For more than fifty years he lived; hoard- 
ing, and feverish for more gold. All through these 
years he gave no sign that he ever thought of re- 
turning the twelve pounds to the woman across 
the water, to whom he owed filial respect and 
gratitude. 

Finally the result of his excessive work showed 
itself in inflammatory rheumatism. For seven- 
teen years he lay on his bed, writhing under the 
pain this disease inflicts. Still he gave no sign of 
grateful obligation to his mother, or made any 
effort to restore the money. 

But the day of summons came. He had lived 
tu a most advanced age. With senses dulled 
towards God and man, by his habits of covetous- 
ness, he died and passed on to meet his earthly 
record in another world : 

A search was instituted for his heirs. The step- 
mother had long been dead. All of his own 
brothers and sisters were dead. Of his half- 
brothers and sisters—children of the woman he 
had so wronged—three were living, and among 
them the fortune of the miser was justly divided. 
It amounted to more than one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The lawyer in whose hands the property had 
been placed, had the curiosity to reckon the inter- 
est on the twelve pounds for the years which 
elapsed before it was returned to the family. At 
the high rates of interest then prevailing the sum 
was found to approximate so nearly to the amount 
which was distributed among the heirs as to ex- 


He immediately left England for | 
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cite his surprise, and to cause the question, ‘“Was 
this simply a coincidence ?” 

Unwittingly the man had worked and pinched 
and saved only to pay a debt which he never 
| meant to pay. He had illustrated a truth that is 
| not always apparent to human vision. 

| Injustice may do its wretched work and triumph 
|in its wrong. But some time and somewhere, in 
| this life, or in the eternity that awaits with solemn 
portent all human events, the wrong will be 
brought to light, and justice will bedone. Neither 
moral law nor physical law can be violated, with 
God and right to uphold them, and the violator 
escape penalty. 

a 
AWAY DOWN EAST. 

It is good for our people and their children to visit 
our friendly neighbors of the Dominion of Canada, par- 
ticularly those of the maritime provinces and islands. 
When we view them on the map—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland and 

| the rest—we are apt to think of them as cold, bleak, 
barren and desolate, inhabited by people doomed to a 
We 


hopeless struggle with adverse circumstances. 
| naturally expect to find them poor and forlorn. 


How different the aspect of ihose lands in the bril- 
; liant light and genial warmth of asummer sun. Nova 
Scotia, we must confess, presents to the voyager a rock- 
| bound coast, often veiled by fogs, through which the 
doleful fog-horn sounds by day and night. In the in- 
terior there is an abundance of excellent land, a sturdy 
and virtuous population, good schools and a prosperity 
which is not the worse for being somewhat slow and 
moderate. 

If the farmers there raise little wheat and corn, they 
can justly boast of their oats and potatocs. If they 
have no Vanderbilts and Goulds, they can truly say they 
have no occasion for such costly productions, and that 
what wealth they have is better distributed than with 
us. They have no millionaires and few tramps. 

There is a richness of verdure in those northern 
climes that recalls to mind the summer emerald of Tre- 
land and Scotland. 

On entering the Strait of Canso, between Nova Sco- 
tia and Cape Breton, the yachtsman suddenly finds 
himself gliding from the wild waste of the stormy sea 
into a tranquil passage, fifteen miles long, the shores of 
which, all in good cultivation, slope green to the water's 
edge. 

So narrow is the strait that lambs can be heard bleat- 
ing in the fields, dogs barking, birds singing, children 
shouting; to say nothing of the cheerful note of the lo- 
comotive, with its train winding in through distant hills. 

| Nothing can be imagined more pleasant or more re- 
fined than the effect of these shores, evidently occupied 
by an industrious and orderly people. The breeze that 
was 80 urgent upon the open sea dies away in the strait, 
and the vessel glides along with welcome slowness, un- 
til, in getting past Porcupine Head, the furious wind 
catches the sails once more and whirls her out to the 
foaming sea. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise of this cruise to the 
stranger is Prince Edward Island, a gently undulating, 
rockless (nay, stoneless) region, luxuriantly fertile and 
presenting the verdure and softness of a rolling prairie, 
| Here is the land of the black oats, the best in the 
| world, and of the big potato without a peer. Here 
} Highlanders from old Scotland and their descendants 

have created a prosperous and stable commonwealth, 
self-governing, though loyal to the central power of the 
; empire of which it is a part, and of which it is proud 
to be a part. 

Here live and thrive Catholic Scotchmen, great grand- 
children of the men who were “out in ’45,” and fled 
over the sea from the Lost Cause of the Pretender, 
whom they do not yet call by that name. It is a beau- 
tiful and inviting land. 

Sail on the deep into the Baie des Chaleurs, eighty 
miles into the heart of New Brunswick, where French, 
English and Scotch live in adjacent or contiguous vil- 
lages. Still all is green and pleasant to the eye and ear, 
and everywhere are the abodes of peace, plenty and 
civilization. Who would expect to catch the farmers 

| there packing eggs for the Boston market, or a clergy- 
| man from New Jersey supplying the pulpit of the Scot- 


tish church on Sunday ? 
—_—— +> _ 
“BREAK-FUSS.” 

The blunders of the Southern negro in the use of 


” 


| words are often as amusing as “‘Milesian bulls.” These 
| blunders are frequently due to the fact that the negro, 
being unable to read, gained his knowledge of words 
from sound. <A writer in the Christian Union gives a 
picture of a head-servant named Henry. He was a 
bright, intelligent-looking fellow, always neatly dressed, 
very polite and even refined in his manner, with an as- 
sured carriage, but very respectful in his demeanor. 

Every one who knew the South in former days knows 
that such servants, although slaves, were treated by 
their masters with a familiarity which bordered on 
companionship. 

f there was any trait of character accompanying 
American slavery, it was this conspicuous absence of all 
snobbishness. 

Class-lines were too strongly pronounced for any need 
of an assumed superiority. The result was, in effect, a 
real familiarity. And so it happened that Henry, who 
was a general favorite, was as much at home among 
the “young bloods” upon whom he waited in the hotel 
where he was, as if instead of a slave, he had been born 
their peer in wealth and station. 

Many were the bright hits and repartees which dur- 
ing the table-service, these young men for their own 
delectation and the amusement of their fair companions 
at the table, extracted from Henry’s vivacity and im- 
perturbable good-nature. 

But his replies were so modestly given, so respectful, 
80 pleasant, that pomposity itself, had it existed, could 
not have been offended. 

One day a sort of travelling menagerie, making a round 
of watering-place exhibitions, arrived at the Springs, 
and the following ensued at the supper-table that even- 


ing: 
“Well, Henry, is Mr. Fant coming to supper to- 
night?” 

“Mr. Fant, sir?” said Henry. “Mr. Fant? 
remember any such gentieman, sir. 
(meditatively). ‘No, sir; haven't seen him, sir.” 

“Pshaw, Henry, none of your joking, now!” said 
Mr. Young Bloods “Fine, large gentleman; splendid 
trunk; two servants with him. What table you going 
to give him? Who carried his trunk up stairs?” 

Henry all the time in amazement and declaring utter 
ignorance of the distinguished gentleman. 

“What is Mr. Fant’s first name?” suggested one of 
| young men. “Perhaps Henry will remember him 
then.” 

‘Don’t know exactly his first name,” replied the co- 
conspirator, “but it is L. E. Fant. Henry, don’t you 
remember Mr. L. E. Fant? Came this afternoon with 
the menagerie.” 

Henry now remembered, saw the point, and was so 
pleased with the hit, that, though conscious of being 
victimized, he chuckled over it all the evening. 

“Mr. L. E. Fant! Elephant! He! he! dat’s good, 
young gentlemen! Got me dattime. L.E. Fant; dat 
is good. Owe you one, young gentlemen.” Henry was 
delighted. 

The next morning as the assembled multitude of 
guests, thronging the piazza, were waiting for the sum- 
mons to breakfast, Henry, whose special privilege it 
was to give the signal, was seen mysteriously passing 
among the groups, hands behind him, bell protruding 
from under his white linen jacket, manifestly seeking to 
attract general attention. 


Don’t 
Mr. F-a-n-t, sir?” 














Having succeeded in this, he approached the very | 


conspicuous group of young gentlemen who had so 
adroitly joked him on the previous evening, and who, 
with their fair companions, were waiting for the break- 
fast summons. 

“Better look out, young gentlemen!” said Henry. 
Take care ob your ladies. Dere’s goin’ to be de biggest 
sort of fuss here presently.” 

“Fuse, Henry?” cubed Young Blood. ‘What kind 
of fuss?"’ 

“Never you mind, young gentlernen. You better be 
looking out for it. De biggest sort of fuss yere pres- 
aw 

“Well, what kind of fuss?”’ 

Henry, like a flash, pulling out his bell from under 
his jacket, and swinging it in triumphant peals round 
his head,— 

“Break-fuss, ladies and gentlemen. Break - fuss! 
break-fuss! Got you dat time, young gentlemen.” 
(Bell going furiously). ‘“*L. E. Fant very good, but 
break-fuss ! break-fuss !” 

Henry and all the party enjoyed his triumph. Would 
the “biggest sort of fuss” 
fast”? upon any other principle of association than that 
of the sound principle mentioned ? 


——__—~+@or-—__——_— 


For the Companion. 
WAITING. 


Waiting is pain, and yet "tis best to wait, 

For waiting lends a zest to all we win, 

And brings attainment witha fulness in— 

Like wine of grapes which come to ripeness late. 

We chafe at dull delay and chide the fate 

Whose shuttles seem athwart our hopes to spin 

The tissues of defeat. Then we begin 

To gauge the good we secm to miss — how great. 

Not half divine the first faint glimpse of land 

To eyes which have not ached with cheated watch, 

And hearts which have not prayed against despair. 

Wild storms and baffling calms make dear the strand 

Of Doubt’s dark sea, and, landing, first we catch 

The infinite joy of safe possession there. 
WM. C., RICHARDS, 


<e _ 
ON THE GREAT CANAL. 

The Egyptian correspondent of the St. Louis Repub- 
lican writes this interesting description of his trip 
After a pilot had boarded the 
vessel she steumed into the canal. The channel had 
about twenty-six feet of water in it. It is kept at that 
depth by constant work with dredges, and by strength- 
ening the sides with sinking rock and walling up the 
sides where they are the most threatening. 


through the Suez Canal. 


On both sides the embankments rise up to a height of 
ten or fifteen feet, and are composed of the dull brown 
sands which stretch away on both sides as far as the 
eye can see, the horizon shrouded in the blinding glare 
of the heated air rising from the burning sands till the 
eyes ache and the heart sickens at the dismal scene. 

With what relief we turn to the canal, stretching like 
a blue sparkling ribbon, and feast our cyes at the sight 


of a station looming up a half-mile ahead, with its little | 


cottage, its shrubbery and trees. It ix planted right in 
the midst of a desert, and drawing life from a soil which 
has been brought one hundred miles to make life en- 


durable to the station-master, banished away cut here, | 


hundreds of miles from his own fair France. Who else 
but a Frenchman would ever think of bringing his gar- 
den with him, with its flowers and trees, out here in 
this wilderness of sands? 

We tied up for a few seconds to let one of the large 
P. and O. steamers pass us, for every vessel must give 
way to the “Royal Mail,” except men-of-war, which 
have the right of way every where. 

The canal is not wide enough for vessels to pass each 
other, so every mile or so there is a wider place for ty- 
ing up, and the vessel reaching there first makes fast to 
the bank and allows the other one to pass, except in 
case of a vessel carrying the mail, or a man-of-war, both 
of which go right on through without stopping, except 
during the night. 

On the right-hand side runs a track, and I was start- 
led by the familiar sound of the engine whistle, and the 
next minute a train swept by at the rate of forty miles 
an hour. 

I noticed on the other bank a veritable caravan, such 
as one reads about and sees so much in pictures of the 
great desert—horses and camels, and the old man all 
wrapped up in his white clothes, with the same long 
rifle with its crooked stock which I have seen duplicat- 
ed on canvas, till I felt an inclination to extend a hand 
and say, “‘How are you, old boy ?”’ for old acquaintance’ 
sake. 

And then I thought what a difference between the 
two banks. Here the railroad, the telegraph,—and 
there the old Arab travelling, as his father and his 
grandfather and his great-grandfather did thousands of 
years ago; a century separated by this narrow stream, 

At dusk we tied up, having made about thirty miles, 
as we were only allowed to go “slow” through the 
canal for fear of injuring the banks. The next morn- 
ing found us on our way, and soon we were threading 
the crooked channel through the lake, with the town of 
Ismailia broad off the port beam. 

After about two hours’ steaming at full speed, we 

ain slowed down and entered the other part of the 
canal, and again passed through between the same 
brown banks with disgust, and only enlivened by the 
stations, with their few feet of surrounding verdure and 
occasional steamers bound to the westward, too few 
and far between, which we passed, or which passed us, 
until we finally steamed into the Gulf of Suez about 
five in the afternoon. 

Off on our left gleamed the houses of Suez, and here 
we left our French _ and took up a native Red Sea 
pilot, black as coal and mute as one of the sphinxes 
which adorn his native deserts. 


oS ag 


FOUGHT. 

Two hardy Yankee trappers, ‘“snow-camping” not 
far from the Canada line witnessed a lively scene one 
morning as they went to inspect their “catch,” and 
found their traps nearly all full. As they approached 
their traps, they heard ominous sounds, and knew that 
some of the inhabitants of the locality had a disagree- 
ment. They hurried on to satisfy their curiosity. 


On arriving at the scene of action, we saw two lynx2s 
in a quarrel, and concluded that in the interests of 
peace, we ought to interfere. 

As we drew near them, we saw how the quarrel had 
commenced. One of the lynxes had been able to pull 
up the long stake which fastened the trap, and instead 
of going to the woods, as he should have done, he went 
straight to his neighbor (as the tracks in the snow 
showed), probably to settle some old account. 

They were so much interested in their controversy 
that they did not mind us. We walked to within twen- 
ty feet of them and stopped, trying to make out which 
was going to get the casc; but it was impossible to 
form an opinion. We could not tell one from the other. 

They were about equal in size and strength, and 
seemed to have claws all over them, except at one end, 
which was teeth and eyes. At least, if there were not 
claws all over them, there were marks of them. 

At times there was nothing to be seen but a mass of 
flying fur, and out of it came sounds resembling the 
tearing of heavy cotton cloth when the creatures’ teeth 
and claws tore through the skin and flesh. 

It was impossible to put a ball into the revolving 
mass with any certainty, but we stood with rifles cocked 
ready for the moment when they should stop fighting. 

With hair nearly on end, we listened to the fearful 
screeches of the mad combatants, mingled with the tear- 
ing of flesh and the clashing of jaws. It was several 
minutes, though it seemed an hour, before they gave us 
the opportunity. Then we put a stop to the savage 
work. 

The skins of the two lynxes were so torn and bloody 


ever be suggested by “‘break- | 


that we considered them worthless, and we left them 
where they were, taking the traps with us.—Hunting 
and Trapping. 


—~@o——_—__—_——_— 
ATTACKED BY INDIANS. 


In the Santa Cruz valley (Arizona), on the road be- 
| tween San Xavier and Tubac, are the ruins of an old 
|ranch. ‘Thirty years ago this ranch was the home of 

Bill Rhodes, remembered for his fierce daring and his 

wonderful prowess against overwhelming odds of hos- 
| tile Indians. His greatest exploit was a single-handed 

battle with the Apaches, at the time they plundered and 
| laid waste his home and property. He had returned to 

his house one evening, and found his comrades whom 
| he had left in the ranch had been killed in a fight in 
| defending it from the Indians, and a moment later 
| found himself surrounded by the Apaches. 


By some means he managed to break through their 
lines; but his horse was jaded, and it soon became ap- 
parent that escape was impossible. Just as the pursu- 
ing Indians were upon him, he flung himself into a wil- 
low thicket. 

A circle was formed around him by the yelling sav- 
ages, who numbered at least thirty. For three hours 
he kept his assailants at bay with his revolver, although 
they poured into the thicket an almost continuous vol- 
ley of rifle-shots and arrows. 

A ball struck him in the left arm, near the elbow, 
and nearly disabled him from loss of blood. He buried 
the wounded part in the sand and continued the fight. 
At last the Indians, made desperate by his stubborn 
resistance, rushed up to him in a body, determined to 
put an end to him at once. 

He had but two shots Icft. With one of these he 
killed the first Indian that approached, when the rest 
whirled about and moved off. 

They then addressed him in Spanish, calling him by 
name, and telling him he was a brave man, and if he 
would come out they would spare his life. 

“No, you lie; I know you!” said he. 
last one of you before you shall take me!” 

He had given such evidence of his ability that way 
that they held a parley and concluded he was about 
right; so they retired and left him master of the field. 

Bill Rhodes’ Apache fight ia now one of the standard 
incidents in the history of Arizona. 


“Til kill the 
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THE STARTLED WOMAN. 


Stephen Paxson, as a missionary of the American 
Sunday School Union, travelled from the Alleghanies 
| to the Rocky Mountains, from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
op foot, on horseback, and in every possible mode of 
conveyance. He established over one thousand three 
} hundred Sunday schools and gathered into them eighty 
| thousand children. One of the anecdotes told of him 
illustrates his tact and Jarge-heartedness : 


One day Mr. Paxson had a little experience which 
| shows how utterly some people fail to comprehend the 
| idea of Christian unity. He entered a house, and asked 
| & woman who was sitting by the firc-place if there was 
| a Sunday school in the neighborhood. 

“No, there aint,’’ was the curt reply. 

“Don’t you think you could have one?” 

“Might have a Methodist one,”’ she replied. 

“Madam,” he said quietly, but with emphasis, ‘there 
are no Methodists in heaven.” 

She sprang to the door and opened it as if to order 
him out. But feminine curiosity prevailed, and hesi- 
tating, she said,— 

‘Presbyterians, I suppose?” 

“No, madam; my Bible does not teach me that there 
are any Presbyterians in heaven.” 

‘*Baptists, I reckon?” 

“No, madam; my Bible does not say that there are 
any Baptists in heaven.” 

“Well, who are there?’”’ she inquired, with a non- 
plussed air. 

“Christians, madam.” 

“Uh! you’re a Campbellite, then?” 

“No, madam; my Bible doesn’t say there are any 
Campbellites there.” 

“What! are you a Roman Catholic?” 

“No, madam; if you wish to know to what particu- 
lar church I belong, I am a Methodist.” 

“Why, I thought you said no Methodist would go to 
heaven.” 

“Oh no! I said there were no Methodists in heaven ; 
we leave our distinctive names here. There we are 
known as the followers of Christ.” 


—+@> ies 
THE “PRIZE BABY.” 


The whims and pomp of fashionable mothers are il- 
lustrated by the following description of scenes at Sar- 
atoga this summer, as given in the Providence Press : 


Next to dogs in importance at Saratoga come the 
babies and their maids. These are a decided feature on 
the porches of the great hotels. 

Some of the nursery maids have, on their white caps, 
two long streamers of gay striped sash-ribbon, reaching 
nearly to the ground behind; others will have a square 
of diaphanous veiling pinned over their nurse-caps from 
the front. In one way or another the maid’s attire must 
minister to the whim or the pomp of the mistress. 

One particular girl-baby. at the “States,” rejoicing 
in the name of Catalina, is carried about ona pillow 
resting in her nurse’s arms, the pillow and the baby’s 
dress being stiff with costly embroidery on a sheer 
white ground-work, displayed one day over a pink 
foundation, another day over a blue or lavender, and 
the maid’s dress will be of chintz or gingham of exact- 
ly the same shade. 

Thus baby, pillow and nurse form a senehars in 
blue, or pink, or purple, as the case may be. This is 
called the “‘prize baby” of the “States,” and the Union 
has one nearly as fine. 

I don’t know just why I am sorry for such pampered 
babies, but lam. Said Emerson, ‘‘When I think how 
I am sparing my boy all that made me—the barefooted 
chambers and the stern denials of poverty—I know I 
am making a mistake. ‘But,’ he added after a pause, 
“I cannot help it.” 


sihelitipneei i ecnensnnas 
THE MERCHANT NAVY. 


There is a wide-spread impression that the decline in 
the ship-building and ocean-carrying trade began with 
the Civil War and was occasioned by the Confederate 
cruisers; but in a recently published book, Mr. David 
A. Wells declares that the influence of these agencies 
has been greatly exaggerated. 

They simply furthered a process of decadence which 
had previously set in, and the primary cause of the de- 
cline was, in Mr. Wells’s opinion, the substitution of 
steamers for sailing vessels. 


While the latter were bailt of wood, the American, 
could compete with the English in constructing them; 
but experience taught the builders that iron vessels are 
better adapted to bear the strain of steam machincry, 
and that wood is unfit for large vessels propelled by 
screws. The appliances for the construction of iron 
vessels did not exist in the Unitea States, and it was 
predicted in 1857 that England, being able to construct 
such steamers more cheaply than any other country, 
would monopolize ocean steam navigation. 

The remedy, in Mr. Wells’s opinion, is in the repeal 
of the navigation laws which handicap American ship- 
ping, and in the reduction of all expenses connected 
with the hiring and discharge of seamen, pilotage, con- 
sular charges, etc.; but he concludes that a rm of 
the tariff is also indispensable. 

























































For the Companion. 


CHIPMUNK. 
Have you ever heard the call 
Of the chipmunk on the wall? 
In the deepening shades of night, 
In the glow of morning light, 
When the moon is riding high or the noon-suA glows, 
He calls “‘Chip—chip,” 
With a quiver of his lip, 
And a merry, merry twinkle in his eye! 
And he whisks his bushy tail 
As he skips across a rail, 
Or sits for a moment on a stone 
All alone! 





With his call, “Chip—chip,” 
With a quiver of his lip, 
And a merry, merry twinkle in his eye! 
He’s a jolly little man, 
With his coat of black and tan, 
He’s a merry little lad, 
*“Chip—chip !”’ 


HENRY RIPLEY Dorr. 


—+@>—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE GARRET PARTY. 


‘Say, gramma, can’t I and Chris and Dode go 
a-chestnutting on Pine Hill? We can, can’t we? I 
know you'll let us.” 

Grandma Rand looked up at the sky, where 
dark clouds were gathering, then down to the anx- 
ious upturned faces of her three little grand- 
daughters. 

“[’m ’most afraid it is going to rain,” she said. 
“I think you had better ask Aunt Jane what she 
thinks about it.” 

“Oh dear! I know she won't let us go!”" cried 
Katy, wofully. “I should s’pose gramma was old 
enough to know some things without asking Aunt 
Jane, shouldn’t you, Chris >” 

“Mamma said we must be good,” said Chris, 
“and do as Aunt Jane thought best. Come on, 
let's go and ask her; maybe she’ll let us go.” 

They found Aunt Jane in the kitchen baking, 
and when they came in she put something into 
the oven very quickly and shut the door; and to 
Chris’ eager question she answered, shortly, “Go 
chestnutting! Why, no, indeed! it looks as if it 
would rain every minute.” 

“T knew she wouldn’t let us,” sighed Katy, to 
her younger sisters, as they sat together on the 
haymow in the old barn. 

“She never wants us to have any fun, and I 
think it is just horrid!” 

“And it’s Dode’s birthday, too,” added Chris. , 

‘“‘“Mamma always does something to please us, | 
if itis only to make us some seed-cakes,” moaned | 
Dora. 

So these three naughty little girls sat on the hay 
and pouted and made themselves as unhappy as 
possible. But Chris and Dora soon grew tired of 
being miserable. 

“Let’s play something,” said Chris. 

“Let’s get our dolls and have a party,” said lit- 
tle Dora. 

But Katy shook her head and declared, “she 
should not feel like playing a thing all day.” 

So they sat for half an hour longer and chewed 
their bonnet-strings, and thought how they were 
punishing Aunt Jane. 

After a while they heard some one calling, 
“Girls! Chris, Katy! Where are you all?” 

“Hush!” said Katy. “She wants to have us 
bring in some wood most likely.”* 

But Dora slid off the hay and ran down the 
stairs, calling,— 

“Here we are, Aunt Jane.” 
Katy followed close behind her. 

Aunt Jane was waiting for them with a very 
smiling face. 


And Chris and 


old chests and trunks, and found hidden in these 


THE YOUTH’S 
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queer places six of their dearest friends. 

Such a happy day as that was! Such fun as 
they had! They dressed up in the old-fashioned 
bonnets and cloaks which they found, played all 
kinds of games and were having such nice times 
that they had no idea it was night, when Aunt 
Jane appeared at the head of the stairs to tell 
them that it was six o'clock, and was raining so 
hard that Joe would take the little girls all home 
in the big tamily carriage. 

After their guests had gone, Katy, Chris and 
Dora stayed up garret for some time, and Aunt 
Jane wondered what they were doing, but when 
she went to bed she found the following note 
pinned to her pillow : 

“GEER ANT JANE we think garet parties are 
splendid and we think you are to we thort you 
did not want us to have no fun and we was cross 





and said hints about you out on the hay but we | 
are real sorry and if you will forgive us we won't 
never do so no more from 

KATE AND CHRIS AND Dope.” 
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For the Companion. 
THREE. 
Three baby birds on the wing; 
Where did they learn how to sing? 
Who, do you think, taught them how 
To fly from their nest on a bough? 


Three baby buds on the stem; 
Who can it be fashioned them 
Out of the black garden mould, 
Rose-tinted, fold upon fold? 
Three baby stars in the sky; 
How did they climb up so high? 
What, but a power divine, 

Made them to twinkle and shine? 
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For the Companion. 


HOUSE-CLEANING. 


Little Sue, with tall hearth-broom, | 
Sweeps her bed-room clean; 

Such a careful chamber-maid! 
Sweeter ne’er was seen. 


Sweep the corners, sweep the hearth, 
Sweep the middle, too; 


Watch for all the little scraps, 
With those eyes of blue. 


Cover up the sunny curls 
With a kerchief white; 
Don’t give up, my maiden fair, 


Till all the room is bright. | 








For the Companion. 
THREE EARS AT ONCE. 

The squirrels were very plenty one fall, and 
were carrying off Uncle Nathan's corn very fast. 

‘Beats all how the squirrels are stealing your 
corn, Uncle Nathan,” said Master Tommy. “I 
saw one just now carrying three ears at once.” 

“Sho! now,” said Uncle Nathan, “you don’t 
say so! Must have been pretty small ears.” 

“Well, yes,” said Tommy, his black eyes twink- 
ling; “the two on the sides of his head were rath- 
er small, about the size squirrel’s ears usually are, 
but the one in his paws was a good, fair-sized 
one.” 

Tommy ran along to school, and Uncle Nathan, 
laughing, went on with his work, realizing that 





“It is some one’s birthday to-day,” she said, 
stooping to kiss Dora’s rosy cheek, ‘‘and I want 


to have you all enjoy yourselves; so I’ve planned ; 


something new for you. Instead of the common 
birthday party, I am going to let vou have a gar- 
ret party ; run up and see how you like it.” 

Did they run? ; 

Didn’t they? And what do you think they 
found in the grand, roomy, old attic ? 

The great beams and rafters were trimmed with 
evergreens and bright berries, and the old tall 
clock, also, made bright with autumn leaves. 

Then between the two big chimneys was the 
funny old table, with lions’ feet, set with grand- 
ma’s old willow dishes and loaded with all the 
good things that children like. There were bis- 
cuits, seed-cakes, jelly and tarts, and in the mid- 
dle of the table was a glass dish filled with grapes 
and pears. 

“Oh, isn’t it just too lovely for anything ?” cried 
Chris, when she found her voice. 

“And gramma has let us have her best dishes!” 
added Katy. 

“Hark! I heard something behind the chim- 
ney,” said Dora, in a whisper. 

“That was Lou Dittenhaver’s giggle—I know 
that,” said Katy; “she’s hiding somewhere.” 


They ran around the big chimneys, looked into | came a shower of the coveted seeds. 


for once Tommy had the start of him on a joke. 
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For the Companion. 
THE ROOSTER’S “BATTERING RAM.” 
I suppose I needn't tell any of the Companion 
boys what a battering-ram is; but I want to tell 
them the true story of a polite and smart rooster 
that I was once acquainted with. 
| Inthe fall he and his family of hens were al- 
| lowed to run in the garden and pick up all the 
seeds and grubs they could find. 
| In the border, under a stone wall, was a row of 
tall fall flowers, such as dahlias, etc., and amongst 
them was one very tall sun-flower. 

I suppose the great round heads of shining black 
seeds looked very tempting to “chanticleer,” for 
he kept perking his head on one side and looking 
up at it, and then would fly up to try and reach 
the seeds. 

But he was a heavy as well as a tall bird, and 
would come fluttering down. 

At last he did just what I’ve seen boys do when 
they wanted to jump over a brook or a wide ditch ; 
he ran back a dozen steps or more and then dashed 
at the strong stem of the sun-flower with his bill,— 
or “battering-ram,” as we called it,—and down 





Then “Cluck—cluck—cluck,” he would call his | 
ladies round him, and strut round them and flap | 
his wings, and pick up a shining seed and lay it 
down before a favorite hen—not tasting one him- 
self. . 

Then another run back, and a dash at the tough 
stem, until the great, round seed-pods were nearly 
empty and the “crops” were full. 

Then the polite fellow would pick up the rem- 
nants of the feast, and with a flap of his burnished 
wings, “‘Cock-a-doodle-doo” over the exploits of 
his “‘battering-ram.” B. P. 


| 
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For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


At the barn one day, Ava saw the first chickens 
she ever remembered. She was very much de- 
lighted, and she said to mamma,— 

“Old Speckle is a splendid hen-biddy, mamma ; 
she’s went and laid a whole nest full of little 
birds !” 

Alton had on his first trousers and a new pair 
of boots. Between the two he hardly knew which 
was “‘the best foot forward,” but managed to make 
them all quite conspicuous. He was always trot- 
ting after Uncle Ed; so when Uncle Ed went to 
milk the cow, of course Alton went, too. “Do 
your folks get lots of milk now?” asked Uncle 
Ed, for the mere sake of asking a question. 

“No,” answered Alton, standing as tall as pos- 
sible; “no, not much, only what we get from the 
hens!” 

Minnie’s mother had a dress-maker in the house 
one day, when Minnie came to ask her to teach 
her a verse to say in Sabbath-school. She gave 
her “Blessed are the peace-makers,” etc. After 
saying it over a great many times, she ran off to 
be dressed. By-and-by she came back, and 








slowly, ‘Blessed are the dress-makers !” 


| in the autumn. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
 & 
RHYMED WORD-SQUARE. 

An autumn flower of beauty, 

‘To gaze with open eyes, 
A lake among the mountains, 

Strayed from the good and wise, 
—— with force and shock, 

As when the powder blasts the rock. 
M. Cc. D. 


Or Oh 


2. 

COMBINATIONS. 
_ Change the central letters of the words whose defini- 
tions are given in the first column to make those given 
in the second; then read the central letters of the sec- 
ond column down to find the name of a celebrated mu- 
sical composer who died on Oct. 5, 1880. 

1, An ear of corn. 1, Part of a wheel. 


2, Raves. 2, Floats of timbers. 
3, Rolls. 3, Raises. 
4, To shed. 4, A charm. 
5, Wearied. 5, Having prongs. 
6, ‘To carouse. 6, ‘To revolt. 
7, ‘To sprout. 7, Thin. 
8, Birds. 8, Wants. 
9, Portions of land. 9, Pains. 
¥F. 8. F. 
3. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
82 Letters. 

The first numbers in each paragraph refer to the 
order of letters in the whole; the others to the words 
required. All the answers, except the first, are from 
the Bible. 

25, 23, 28 are 1, 3, 5 in the name of the man who did 
most to make the English Bible what it is. 

16, 18, 15 are 2, 3, 5 of an old Bible word for precede. 
1, 17 are 1 and central for Judca. 27, 5 are primal and 
final for the heart. 

12, 22, 31 are 1, 4, 5 for a ruler. 

_ 7, 2are 1,2 for hinder. 10, 26,20 ure 1,5 and final for 
fitting. 

7, 3, 21 are primal, 4, and final for Egypt. 
are 2, 3, 4 of lizard. 

19, 30, 4 are 1, 5, 6 of an instrument of music. 
are primal and final of lapis lazuli. 29, 14, 
3, 4 of a symbolicaul name for Rome. 

The whole is a historical spot from which is dated an 
important literary work. 


11, 6, 13 


24, 18 
2 are 1, 


4. 
HALF SQUARES. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 
*e ek eek *~* kee RR KH 
eee KK *** * *sne ka” eke 
*e ee *** ** * eee 
*** ** ** *** a 
** * * ** 
* *” 
a. 2. 
1, Beasts of pasture. 1, Exhibitions. 
2, ‘To worship. 2, An animal. 
» An advocate for royal 3, Metal. 


power. 

‘To endeavor. 

» A French article. 
6, In Europe. 


4, A pronoun, 


R 5, In Asia, 


om Cot 


4. 
1, Running. 


1, An animal. 2, Anguish. 


2, A Western State. 3, A city in Ireland. 

3, The edge. 4, A fluid. 

4, In like manner. 5, An abbreviation for a 
| 5, In America. Middle State. 


6, In Greece. 

Connect the first lines of the first and second half 
squares to form the name of exhibitions quite prevalent 
Do the same with the third and fourth 
half squares, and obtain the name of a species of enter- 
tainment that many think should be prohibited from 
the exhibitions, ANN O’TaToR. 

5. 
AN AUTUMN PUZZLE. 
A Familiar Poetical Quotation. 
To a meadow annex what forms permission; add to 


| pare close, or skim along the surface; next a letter 


used in music as an initial; then, the relation which 
the Prince of Wales holds to the throne of England; 
then comes what the Egyptians represent by the heads 
of three animals,—the wolf, the lion and the dog; next, 
the word that expresses, in grammar, a mood without 
limitation of person or number; finally, (used as a 
noun,) a popular word that signifies nearly all the quo- 
tation means. E.L. E. 





Conundrums. 
Who was born before his father, and died before his 
| father? Abel. 
Why is a chicken-pie like a gunsmith’s shop? Be- 
cause it contains fowl in pieces (fowling pieces). 
What is destroyed by naming? Silence. 
Why is a petroleum dealer like an epicure? Because 


he lives on the fat of the land. 

Why is a colt like an egg? 
broken before it is used. 

Why is early grass like a penknife? 
Spring brings out the blade. 

Which is the most moral musical instrument? An 
upright piano. 

Which is the most immoral? A lyre (a liar). 

What cat is worth its weight in gold or tilver? Du- 


Because it must be 


Because the 


cat. 

What cat is always running? Cataract. 

When is a plant like arock? When it is blasted. 

What letter is never used more than twice in Amer- 
ica? Letter A. ‘ 

What is the difference between an ambassador and 
a bear hunter? One bears despatches; the other de- 
spatches bears. 

When are two kings like three miles? When they 
make a league. 

Why isa sheet of postage stamps like distant rela- 
tions? Because they are but slightly connected. 





Answers to Puzzles of Sept, 21. , 


1. In Choate; In Hambane; In igo (Jones) ; in can- 
descent; in Kling; in as much; in mate; in augurate; 
in ure; in got; in A. CHICKAMAUGA. 

2. Works of Hans Christian Andersen :— The kn- 

rovisatore; The Two Baronesses; Only a Fiddler; 

he Story of my Life; A Poet’s Bazaar; Pictures of 
Travel; in Spain and Portugal. 
3. 





Echo; Ulysses; Rhoecus; Ymir; Diana; Isme. 


; 5 4. 
wanted to say itagain. So she commenced very , nos; Clytie; Eumseus. EvRYDICcE. 


5. Saw-dust. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
cin commence at any time during x the year. 


The Sompanton is sent to sudsecribers until an ex- 
pl »rder is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
men uce, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF TITESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered le tter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Pe “sons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 


that the Publishers 
«a subscriber wishes 
All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 


your paper is sent, our name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Discontinuances. — Remember 
must be notified by letter when 
his paper stopped. 


The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid. 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers te news- 


papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid | 


and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters te. Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 





For the Companion. 
BILIOUSNESS. 

Almost every person is familiar with this ailment, 
either as experienced in himself or 
Yet the best medical experts do not certainly know its 
nature or seat. 


as seen in others. 


People do not die of biliousness, how- 
ever long or much they may suffer from it, and for this 
reason post-mortem examinations do not certainly re 
veal its origin. 

Probably, however, it is a mild sort of jaundice, due 


to some disturbance of the liver. The liver is the larg- 


est gland in the body, and one of its offices is to strain | 


the blood. It cannot, therefore, be even slightly de- 


ranged without disturbing more or less the entire sys- | 


tem. 

All persons are not equally liable to attacks of bil- 
jousness. They are often the result of a certain inher 
ited tendency. Lionel Beale, “The 
habit seems to be due to an unusually sensitive, 


Says Sir bilious 
irrita- 
ble stomach and liver, which will discharge their func- 
tions fairly in a moderate degree, but which cannot be 
made to do more than this moderate amount of work 
without getting much out of order. 

“Most of the organs taking part in the digestion and 
assimilation of food scem to strike work when the bil 
ious attack comes on. If food be taken, the suffering 
becomes greater. 

“The fact seems to be that the digestive organs require 
rest for a time, and if, when an attack comes on, this 
rest is given, the bilious state and then the 
patient feels extremely well perhaps for a considerable 
time.” 

The same high authority condemns for persons suf- 
fering from biliousness, rich foods, fatty soups, fried 
dishes and most forms of alcohol. He advises but lit- 
tle meat; fruits and vegetable 
acids, particularly lemon juice, and plenty of bread. 
Severe cases require medicines for the liver. 


passes off, 


commends vegetables, 


+ 


HOW CANDIES ARE MADE. 


Candies are so often adulterated that it is not easy to 
obtain permission to visit where they 
made. The a correspondent ob- 
tained permission to visit one of them, and some of their 
Children often won- 


its chocolate 


a factory are 


other day, however, 


mysteries were explained to him. 
der how the cream gets inside coating. 


This is the process. A large number of wooden trays, 


an inch or two in depth, are placed on a table and filled | 


with corn-starch. then made in the 
The hollow spaces left by the 
mold are then filled with a paste 
or cream and sugar, and the trays put in a drying- 
room until the paste is hard. The white balls of sweet 
stuff are next dipped in a pan of melted chocolate and 
sugar, from which they emerge with the familiar rich 
brown coat which so entices the appetites 
people. 


Impressions are 
starch by a brass mold. 
of starch and sugar, 
are 


Jordan almonds are made as follows 


copper pan, the revolutions of which keep them rolling 
over and over. Some boiling syrup is poured over 
them, and the motion of the pan distributes it equally 
over all of them, 

More syrup is added until the coating is of the desired 
thickness, and then cold air is blown in upon them, 
leaving them hard and white, a thinner syrup being 
used at last to give them a smooth surface. 

Chocolate duchesses are made by a crystallizing pro- 
ecss. A cupful of cream is added to a pan of boiling 
syrup, and the mixture is poured into such corn-starch 
molds as are used in making chocolate creams. <As it 
cools, 
retaining the latter in their sweet husk. 

Common stick-candy is made 
the pulling process. The requisite quantities of sugar 
and water are boiled for twenty-tive 
—until they are done toa turn, as a housewife 
say—and then the bubbling mass of golden syrup is 
poured upon a marble slab, which has been thickly 
buttered to prevent stickiness. Any flavor can be 
added to it, and if left upon the slab, it would make clear 
eandy. If it is to be pulled candy, it is kneaded like 
dough until it becomes cool, and a deft workman then 
throws it over a hook, pulling it to the right and left 
until it looks like a huge rope. The mass is then placed 
in a machine through which it passes, coming out in 
smooth, well-rounded sticks. 

a es 

Wuere He Reatty Stoop.—‘I stand,” 
stump orator, “on the broad platform of 
98, and palsied be my arm if I desert ’em! 

“You stand on nothing of the kind!" interrupted a 


said a 
principles of 


of the young 


The almonds | 
are toasted, and then thrown into a great steam-heated | 


the sugar separates in crystals from the cream, | 


or thirty minutes | 
would | 


| little shoemaker in the crowd; ‘‘you stand in my boots 
| that you never paid me for, and 1 want the money!” 
| —_——+o-—__—_ 
} PLUCK 
The traveller in Northern California finds that the 

| dangers of stage riding are no laughing matter. The 
' wonder is, not that accidents occur, but that they are not 
| more frequent. The roads are narrow, the curves sharp, 

and cling in many places to precipitous mountain walls. 
| Over these roads the stage-driver guides his heavy 
coach, sometimes with a ton of mail matter aboard and 
six horses ahead. A correspondent of the New York 
Tribune tells an anecdote which exhibits the nerve and 
| presence of mind of a driver: 


The stage-driver needs more courage, presence of 
mind and quickness of action than go to the making of 
a good captain of an ocean steamer. To round the 
short turns successfully he must have his team perfectly 
in hand, control the coach with one foot on the brake, 
and make leaders and wheelers do just the right thing 
at the right moment. 

Here is an anecdote of staging on the old Placerville 
road, told me by a veteran San Francisco newspaper 
| editor: 

The only outside passenger on that night was riding 
sleepily beside the driver, when a lurch in the coach 
aroused him, and to his horror he found the driver was 
missing. 

The big head light and the two side lights showed 
that the road was down grade, with a rocky wall on 
one side and a precipice on the other. The team was 
going at a fast trot. 

‘The passenger reached down to see if he could find 
the reins, but his search was hopeless, for the reins had 
gone overboard with the drive 

What was to be done? The inside passengers were 
all asleep. In a few minutes the coach, without gui- 
dance, would be sure to go over the precipice. Before 
he could think twice he heard a hoarse voice, which 
seemed to come from the ground, call out,— 

“Jam your foot on the brake and holler whoa!” 

The passenger obeyed, the team siowed down, the 
| people inside woke up and thrust out their heads. 

“You fellers git out and take them leaders by the 
| head, and I'll see if | kin craw] out of this.” 





| It was the driver, who had clung to the reins when 
he fell, and rolling himselfinto a ball, had been dragged 
along the road between the front and hind wheels, hold- 
; ing on in spite of bruises, because he knew that it was 
death to his passengers if he let go. 


+ 
POOR BILLY. 

Among the most remarkable of canine experiences 
| was Billy’s, who went into the jaws of u crocodile and 
| came out alive. His master, an Englishman, on a sport- 
| ing excursion in South Central Africa, was strolling 
along a narrow, deep stream one evening, looking for 

birds. The dog Billy was running along the water’s 
edge, doing his best to drive up game for his master. 


There was, however, a small crocodile who was also 
on the still hunt, and as Billy ran along the bank, he 
seized the poor animal by the hind quarters and pulled 
him into the water. Secing what had happened, the 
| master jumped down the bank, and standing close to 
| the water, waited for a chance to ye his dog. 

Poor Billy’s head soon came above the surface, but 
| was the next instant dragged out of sight again. As 

the crocodile turned with the dog, its white belly seemed 
| to be just under the water. Thinking to make the rep- 
| tile lose its hold, the hunter fired both barrels at it. 

But when Billy’s head again appeared, the crocodile 

| was still clinging to the dog’s leg. Reaching out the 
gun by the barrels, the hunter put the stock near the 
| dog’s mouth. It was seized by the dog and held with 
the grip of death. Getting hold of Billy’s cars, his 
master pulled with such force as to draw the crocodile’s 
head out of water. 

Just then, a friend appeared on the bank, and fired a 
charge of shot into the reptile’s eyes, which made him 
let go his hold ina hurry and swim away. ‘The nar- 

| rowness of the stream—it was only six feet in width, 
but deep—prevented the crocodile from using its 
strength, though it left three bad wounds on Billy, 
which marked him as a dog who had ‘escaped by the 
skin of his teeth.” 
. 


“ZE BOASTED LIBERTE.” 


one has defined the freedom of the will as a 
liberty 


Some 


man’s to do as he pleases. A Frenchman, 


brought before a New York police court on the charge 


of vagrancy, tried hard to convince the magistrate that | 
that definition would also be a good definition of po- | 
The following dialogue brings out the | 


litical liberty. 

point: 
“Ah, oui; 

derer to stop in ze Park? What for ze parks are made? 


Ze squirrel gambol tro ze grass, ze sparrows bathe in | 
ze cooling fountain, but ze officiare vill not let ze tired | 


man rest on ze bench.’ 
‘But the officer says you were sleeping in the park; 


that you have been frequently aroused and driven out | 


}of Union and Madison Square Parks,’ 
Smith in Jefferson Market Police Court. 
“Ah, monsieur, ven I go in ze parks ze 
make me so fatigue; I am always fatigue.”’ 
“Have you a home?” 
HV 


said Justice 


pure air 
aison? No, monsieur; 
of ze Grand Republique zat compel a man to have a 
home? I like to breathe ze free air.”’ 
He was committed to the work-house. 
_ —@—— 
WHAT WAS REPORTED. 
A new city reporter was sent to the annual exhibition 
of a neighboring female 


seminary. 
very well, but there were a few things in it that were 
somewhat equivocal in their meaning, and for this rea- 
| son did not quite meet the approval of the local editor. 
He was afraid of consequences. Here of 
them. 

“The young ladies showed that they had thoroughly 
| rehearsed their parts until they were letter-perfect.’ 

“The essays of the graduating class were good, who- 

| ever wrote them.” 

“The floral offerings were excessive, and from the 
number received by Miss Simplegush we judge her fa. 
ther must be the owner of a fine conservatory.” 

| “The young lady who read the valedictory to the 
teachers has in her the making of a fine actress. She 
simulated sorrow with such effect that the writer might 
have supposed it real, had he not subsequently heard 
the young lady speak of this same ‘dear teacher’ as ‘a 
hateful old thing.’’’—Boston Transcript. 
+> 
QUICK-WITTED. 
A Georgia paper illustrates the quickness of the negro 
in learning by the following incident > 


are some 


by what is known as | 


A few days ago, a hog belonging to a negro in Rock- 
dale County got out of its pasture and crept into a 
| white man’s field. Under the stock law the owner of 

the stock has to pay for damage; sv the white man 
charged the negro two dollars damages, which was the 
value of the hog. 
The negro told the white man to take the hog, but 
the next night the animal got out of the white man’s 
| pen and crept into the negro’s field. 
The negro drove him out, and took him home, then 
| sent for the white man and charged him two dollars for 
damages. 

| The white man refused to pay it, and the hog is now 
the property of the negro. The hog has changed own- 
ers twice, and not a cent of money has been paid out. 


zen it eez not ze propair thing for ze wan- 


vere is ze boasted liberte | 


His report read | 


FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, ETC. 

Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R.L, for pamphlet. Mailed free. {Ade. 
sosiesintliiajiliy aa 

Every Lady, rich or poor, should be acquainted 
with the value of James Pyle’s Pearline for all cleansing 
purposes. Its usefulness in domestic economy cannot 
well be over-estimated. [ Adv. | 


A Fatal Mistake 
Would be not to take Dr. R. V. Pierce’s “Golden Medi- 
eal Discovery” if you are bilious, suffering from impure 
blood, or fearing consumption (scrofulous disease of the 
lungs). Sold by all druggists. [ Adv. 
——__————_— 
For Puddings, Blanc Mange, Jellies, Griddle 
Cakes, Soups, use THURBER’S GRANULATED TAPIOCA. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate = 


OCT. 5, 1882. 





Make Apple Jelly from sweet cider without SS 
Sugar. Evaporate Sorghum Juiceand Maple Sap 
faster, with less fuel, than any apparatus known, S =| 
Thousands in Use, 

Send for circulars 
giving figures and 
testimonials. 

Vermont 

Farm Machine Co., a 

Bellows s Falls, V t. 


HIBISCUS COCCINEUS, 


A New Hardy Perennial of great beauty. Flowers a 
Brilliant Crinison, Blooms freely indoors in Winter or in 
open airin Summer. Plants from seed flower the first 
year, and may be planted any time. Seeds per package, 

only 25cts. post-paid. Plants, $1.00 each. Stamps taken, 
Don tde lay. but order at once. Address, A. E. KINGS- 
LEY & CO., Nurserymen, Box 443, New Haven, Conn. 

















And Winter Bloomers, Immense stock. 
Cata. free. J.J. Salzer, La C rosse, \ Wis. 


The “CHARM PADLOCK” 
Exact size of the cut. Either 
gilded or nickel plated. 

Price, 30 Cents Each. 
Three-cent oy gh taken. Ad- 
dress GEORGE 8S. PRENTICE, 
29 Lafayette Av. Brooklyn, N. > 


| 
| I R. PIERCE’S “Pleasant Purgative Pellets” are 
| sugar-coated and enclosed: in glass bottles, their 
| virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for any 
length of time, in any climate, so that they are always 
fresh and reliable. “No cheap wooden or pastebvard 


‘BULBS; 











Lowest prices ever known 
on reech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 


OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 





The Autumn number of Vick’s Floral Guide, contain- 
ing a full list of Bulbs for Fall Planting, and Flowers for 
the House, with descriptions of Hyaciuths, Tulips, Li- 
lies, and all Bulbs and Seeds for Fail Planting in the gar- 
den, just published, and free to all on application. 
Customers who ordered bulbs last year will receive it 
without applying. JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 





boxes. By druggists. 
at greatly reduced price. 
send stamp for our New 


GUNS Catalogue, 1882-83, 


POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI,Q 


Babies of Maumee, 
Potatoes they grew small, 
And they ate the e tops and all 
1 Maumee; 
The babies kicked ‘and bawled, 
And mothers whipped them all 
In Maumee; 
Jastoria’s cured them all, 
No babies now that baw 
In Maumee. 
“THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


OSES 


SPLENDID POT_PLANTS, gpeciall pre- 
pe ared for House Culture and Winter Bloom 
elivered safely by mail, ae atall post offices 
5 splendid varieties, ur choice, all labeled, for $15 
$2 for $2; 19 for $35 a baer $4; = for $5; 75 for 
0; 100 for $13. We 19 ROSE ndsome 
Brolent of choice — ¥: Tapia Free 
with every order. : NEW 
Treatise on the fovea op.  Seeetiy Tivereted —freetoall 
Pa. 


OLIVE BUTTER, 


Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Cb., 





MANUFACTURED BY 
WASHINGTON BUTCHER’S 
Phil ladelphia, Pa. 


For Piney 7 PURPOSES, ] BETTER than LARD, 
LLY vy to BUTTER, and at MUCH 
S COST aan either. 


ONE POUND OF anual ineen WILL DO THE 
WORK OF TWO POUNDS OF LARD. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 


SONS, 


a yt | 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE VEGETABLE OIL | 


AND 


MILLIONS or THEM 


Our Fall Catalogue is the fin- 
est and most complete ever 
issued. Full instructions for 
culture by an experienced 
horti Sent FREE. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


DSMEN, 
Rochester.N. Y. & Chicago, 


KIDNEY-WORT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
ie qualled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a cure. 
iW hatever the cause, however obstinate the case, 
this remedy will overcome it. 


PILES THIS distressing complaint 
* is very apt to be complicated 
| with Constipation. Kidney- Wort strengthens 
#| the weakened parts and quickly cures all kinds 
of Piles, even when physicians and medicines 
have before failed. 


tz If you have either of these troubles 
PRICE $1. | USE| Druggists Sell 


KIDNEY -WORT 








f 





TRADE 
WARE 





he Same Time on 


Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 


Acts 




















TRADE 





Owing to the Failure of the » Musto 





Celebrau d for fine tone, finish. Italian strings, fine pegs, in- 
laid pearl tuil-piece, fine long bow, with ivory and silvered frog, 
- violin box. Book of Instruction, with 558 pieces music. 
by, ex > ot for $3.50. Satistaction pooh pernent or money 

tes ‘5 bateroniatennmat he pute sed elsewhere ee. 
G@. H. W. BATES & CO., Importers, Boston, Mass, 





A Medicine for a Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared bys a Woman. 


Gece foe 4ou0 tbl 
| plea esc dearer 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 
For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
s0 common to our best population. 


IT 1S A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


te It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the-natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 


| roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 


t®” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 22 
It isa beneyons A to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
t@” ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. .21 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
That feeling of bearing down, porn 2 pain, weightand 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use 
It will at all times and — all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Cc pr is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is ppopared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. ice $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of ills, also in the form — lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ef answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 

nclose stamp. Addressasabove. Aention this paper. 


No feat should be without LYDIA E, PINKHAM'S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


t@™ Sold by all Druggists. 22 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequalled. 





MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 





‘ORNAMENTAL TREES 
PLANTS AND BULBS 
SHRUBS AND ROSES 
SMALL FRUITS 
GRAPE VINES 
FRUIT TREES 


An immense stock. Splendid ryt Warrant- 
ed true. Remarkably cheap. 40 CHOI 
Send for Catalogue, Wes. 28th year. 
2 400 Acres. 18 Cocennenen, _ 
THE STORRS & HARRI: ON 
Painesville, Lake Co.. Ohio. 


dress, 








THE HARMONETTE. WONDER, and 
the best Mechanical Musicat Instrument in the W ove 
»werful and aedies in 
effect, MUSIC AND MUSICIAN N COMBINED. More Reeds and 
more powerful than $3 Organettes. THe HARMONETTE plays 
anything, from a stnple & song to a difficult waltz or operatic 


in construction, elegant in design, px 


sclection. Any child can operate it. Music only 4 cents per 
foot. It is beautifully finished in black walnut, and of hand- 
some shape and dovtgns XPRESSION SWELL, ard man. 

patented improvements. oud as a cabinct organ, an 

will furnish music for any occasion, and it + a@ most complete 
present for any one, old or young. e send the Harmonette, 
with selection of music, to an, ae 


So. at 





invented. . Address the MASSACHUSETTS 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





